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the Great Depression during the 1930s. In 1939 
Marion Post Wolcott of the federal Farm Security 
Administration photographed these children of 
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was working near Belle Glade, Florida, at the time. 
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Introduction: The Great Depression 


Hard Lessons from Hard Times 


by Dr. J. Michael McElreath* 


uppose for a moment you are cata- 
pulted into the future about 75 
years. If you are in school now, you 
can probably assume that 75 years 
from now, you will be retired from 
your active working life. Now imag- 
ine a student stops by to ask you about your 
life and conditions in North Carolina way 
back in 2010. How would you respond? 


This issue of Tar Heel Junior Historian focuses 
on life in North Carolina about 70 to 80 years 
ago. The 1930s were a tough decade. People 
faced the challenges of the Great Depression, 
the worst economic slump in United States 
history, and the federal government passed 
its New Deal, a series of efforts to fix those 
problems. Historians usually consider the 
Great Depression to have begun with the 
stock market crash on October 29, 1929, and 
to have ended as America entered World War 
II in the early 1940s. Throughout the 1930s, 
banks, trade, and businesses failed; factory 
work slowed; crop prices dropped; families 
lost savings and farms; and people lost jobs. 
By 1933, unemployment reached 25 percent 
nationwide. 


Looking back at the 1930s may seem very 
timely, with the country now in a serious 
economic downturn. In fact, one reason 
people often give for studying history is that 
it might help us avoid repeating the same 
mistakes our ancestors made. If that is true, 
perhaps we are suffering the consequences of 
not paying closer attention to the mistakes 
that caused the Great Depression. But it is 
sometimes hard to remember even important 
lessons. 


Seventy-five years from now, you might tell 
your young interviewer stories about daily 
activities with your friends and family. You 


where most people still lived on farms and suffered from relative poverty. During the 
1930s, larger, mechanized farms began replacing the way of life that many Tar Heels had 
known, and more people began moving to cities. (Above) The Farm Security Admi- 
nistration photographed this young man in North Carolina in July 1936. Image from Library 
of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, FSA/OWI Collection, LC-USZ62-131185. (Below) A 
sign of the times: the federal Works Progress Administration put people to work on jobs 
like this water and sewer extension project in Wilkesboro. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


neighborhood. Beyond that, how much could 
you say about conditions in North Carolina 
and the United States? On such broad topics, 
complexity can make it difficult to under- 
stand just what is going on. Memories 
themselves often fail us. We ask historians to 
help us recall and make sense of the “big 
picture” that we usually miss even as we live 
through a particular time period. 


rd 
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But how do historians understand the big jo a Meee 


Paes GS seek: 
picture of the past? The job is not easy, partly 
because there are so many places to look for 


probably would highlight especially good or 
painful events that affected you and the 
people you care about. If you have a good 
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memory, you might be able to describe the answers. One could read official records or WPA 
general feel of your school and your the private papers of people with power, Tr 
*Dr. J. Michael McElreath is an assistant professor of history at Meredith College. A former middle THJH, Spring 2010 ‘ 1 


and high school social studies instructor, he teaches American history with an emphasis on southern 
and African American history. The site director for North Carolina Governor's School East each 
summer, he served as conceptual editor for this issue of Tar Heel Junior Historian. 


Population of North 
Carolina: 1930— 
3,170,000; 2008 esti- 
mate—9,222,414 


United States life expec- 
tancy for men and women: 
1930—58 and 62 years; 
2000—74 and 80 years 


Per capita income: United 
States, 1930—$700, 2008 
estimate — $27,466; North 
Carolina, 1930—$333, 
2008 estimate —$25,015 


Unemployment rate: 
United States, 1932, 25 
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Then and Now 


percent; North Carolina, 
February 2010, 11.2 
percent 


Some of North Carolina’s 
top industries: 1930— 
tobacco and other agricul- 
ture, textiles, furniture; 
2010—advanced manufac- 
turing (such as chemicals, — 
plastics, and nonwoven tex- 
tiles), communication and 
information technology, 
pharmaceuticals, financial 
services, agriculture 
(includes biotechnology, 
traditional crops, and newer 
efforts like winemaking) 
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such as the governor and state legis- 
lators. These records can show a lot 
about how public policies were shaped, 
what they were intended to do, and, 
sometimes, whether they succeeded. By 
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themselves, however, such records do 

not tell us much about how everyday 

North Carolinians experienced the past. They 
tell us even less about what people thought 
or felt. How much could we learn about your 
life today by searching only in the records of 
Governor Beverly Perdue? To understand 
most people’s experiences, we need to look at 
records that they created (such as correspon- 
dence or family papers) or at their words as 
recorded by journalists and historians. 


A Tar Heel sharecropper’s children enjoy some harmonica music 
and free time, ca. 1935. Image from Library of Congress, Prints & 
Photographs Division, FSA/OWI Collection, LC-USZ62-108099. 
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In North Caro- 
lina, we are 
lucky that peo- 
ple have pre- 
served many of 
those records. 
The articles that 
follow draw on 
such sources to 
tell stories of the 
state’s people in 
the 1930s. We 
can discover 
more stories in 
the State 
Archives, the 
Southern His- 
torical Collection 
and the South- 


Children pose in January 1939 on the front porch of a house in 
Supply, Brunswick County. Women had gathered inside for a 
quilting party. Image courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina 
Office of Archives and History. 


ern Oral History Program at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, and in librar- 
ies around the state. Great Depression 
sources appear online as part of the Learn 
NC “digital textbook” of state history (www 
.learnnc.org /lp/editions/nchist-worldwar /). 
There are also excellent national collections of 
1930s-era sources that include North Caro- 
lina. For example, photographs of the Tar 
Heel State from the federal Farm Security 
Administration—part of the New Deal and 
featured in one of the articles in this issue— 
are accessible online at www.loc.gov/pic 
tures/collection/fsa. You may even discover 
sources within your own family. 


When we study and think about people in 
the past, we often make one of two mistakes. 
On one hand, we sometimes assume that 
their lives were pretty much like ours. But 
the further back we go in time, the less likely 
that is to be true. North Carolina was a differ- 
ent place 75 years ago—different enough that 
many of us would have trouble recognizing 
it. Consider just size. In 1930 North Carolina 
had fewer than 3.2 million residents. By 1940, 


it had only 3.5 million residents, about a third 
of its population today. Its cities were much 
smaller. For example, Raleigh had only 47,000 
residents in 1940, while today it has nearly 
400,000. Charlotte grew from 100,000 to over 
700,000 in that time. In 1940 only 27 percent 
of the state’s people lived in cities, but today 
about half do. In the 1930s, North Carolina’s 
economy was mostly based on agriculture, 
and many of its residents were very poor. 
Public spaces, including schools, restaurants, 
and movie theaters, were largely segregated 
by law and practice—keeping apart people of 
different races. Thousands of African Ameri- 
cans left southern states in the early 1900s, 
hoping for better opportunities in the North. 


On the other hand, we should avoid the mis- 
take of thinking that people in the past were 
entirely different from us. They were human 
beings, just as complex as we are. Like us, 
they wanted the best for themselves and their 
families. We also know that it was hard for 
many of them to succeed during the very dif- 
ficult decade of the 1930s. 


North Carolinians mostly survived the Great 
Depression by working as hard as possible, 
stretching whatever money they could make, 
and sometimes by accepting help from oth- 
ers. Many hated to ask for help. We can see 
the pride of the state’s poor young people in 
letters that some of them wrote to Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the wife of President Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, who earned her reputation as 
a kind-hearted and generous woman. In 1937 
one teenage girl from High Point begged 
Mrs. Roosevelt to send her some used 
clothes, so that she could escape the embar- 
rassment of wearing the three threadbare 
dresses she owned. “I am sure you have 
never known the heart of a poverty stricken 
girl,” she wrote. “It just makes my heart ache 
to know that I can’t afford to even dress 
aecent,’** 


Other young people wrote asking Mrs. Roos- 
evelt for $35 for furniture, $175 for a used car 
(to get to school), and $115 for tuition to 
beauty school (to avoid a dreary future work- 
ing in textile mills). One 16-year-old girl 
wrote that her family—like some today—had 
fallen on hard times after she and her father 
became ill, running up huge hospital bills. 
They needed $500 immediately to keep from 
being evicted from their home. In nearly 
every case, letter writers made sure to tell 


“Editor's Note: Letters referenced in this article are quoted from Robert Cohen, ed., Dear Mrs. 
Roosevelt: Letters from Children of the Great Depression (Chapel Hill: UNC Press, 2002). 


Depression Snapshot: 


1882, he died in office in April 1945. These are two of “FDR’s” many campaign buttons. 
Images courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. (Above) Roosevelt's many New Deal 
programs included the Civilian Conservation Corps, which provided jobs for young men. 
These men are pictured at Camp Big Globe, Caldwell County. CCC camps were organized in 
roughly military style, with simple barracks and uniforms. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


hen Franklin Delano Roosevelt became 
president of the United States in January 
1933, he promised quick action to 
bring relief, recovery, and reform aes 
to a nation facing deep econom- g 

ic problems. In his inaugural address, the Democrat 
famously said, “The only thing we have to fear is fear & 
itself.” FDR’s sweeping New Deal included an “alpha- 

bet soup” of acts, programs, and agencies, from the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration to the Works 
Progress Administration. The government shut down 
some New Deal efforts during and after World War II. 
Others changed names or focuses, or overlapped with 
other federal and state programs, during the Depression 
itself. Still others, like the Social Security Administration 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, remain im- 
portant today. The names, some of them very similar, can become 
confusing. A key thing to remember is that Congress passed bills 
bringing the government into American life and business much 
more than ever before—from creating jobs to regulating indus- 
try. Debates continue over government’s role, taxation, and 
related issues. Can you find examples in the news? 


Take a Page from FDR 


U.S. Rep. Brad Miller says if the mortgage crisis is nearly as 
bad as it was during Franklin Roosevelt’s presidency, perhaps 
the federal government should try one of his remedies. 


IDEn > 


He wrote in The New Republic this week about how Roosevelt’s Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation purchased more than a million distressed mortgages, 
then renegotiated more affordable terms with the borrowers. 


The last mortgage was paid off in 1951, at which point the agency turned a slight 
profit, Miller wrote. Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. credited the corporation with 
averting a collapse of the real estate market. 

Former Federal Reserve Vice Chair Alan Blinder wrote in support of a modern 
version of the corporation on the same day in The New York Times. And Sen. Chris 


Dodd, a Connecticut Democrat, has pushed a similar effort since at least 2008. 


—The News and Observer, Raleigh, February 28, 2010 
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Despite the tough times, some 
traditions continued. Matilda 


Mrs. Roosevelt that they were respectable 
people who usually did not seek or accept 
favors. All promised to repay any loans, and 
they asked Mrs. Roosevelt to keep their 
requests a secret, so they could avoid the 
shame of having sought help. 


As you read the articles that follow, ponder 
what has changed and what has not since the 
1930s. For instance, many prominent finan- 
cial institutions in the 1920s made reckless 
choices that helped to spark the Great 
Depression. Similar gambles by today’s big 
banks and Wall Street firms helped to cause 
our current economic problems. As in the 
Depression, many of those who find them- 
selves out of work struggle to hold onto their 
possessions, their dreams, and their dignity. 
They suffer through no fault of their own. 


The New Deal left a physical legacy in roads, 
buildings, and other projects that survive 
today. It also left a legacy that affects modern 
attitudes about whether the government 
should help people when the economy sours. 
Some people view President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal in a positive light. They feel that we 
should follow some of that era’s strategies, 


A boy and girl in Dare County in 1939. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


ernment should play such an active role. 
They worry that such intervention will make 
people too dependent on government aid, 
hinder the creativity of the free market, and 
run up public debt. These debates remain as 
alive today as they were 75 years ago. 
Studying that time may help you form your 
Own opinions. 


Think again about that student visiting you 
in the future. Do you imagine that, decades 


Bradford Haughton Ehringhaus 
wore this matching satin dress 
and jacket to the January 1933 
inaugural ball in Raleigh, when 
her husband, J. C. B. Ehringhaus, 
became North Carolina’s gover- 
nor. The outfit included matching 
gold gloves. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 


with the government helping to feed the hun- 
gry, putting people back to work quickly, and 
placing restrictions on large financial institu- 
tions to limit their ability to hurt the wider 
economy. Others, like many of North Caro- 
lina’s leaders in the 1930s, disagree that gov- 


from now, you will be able to tell a young 
interviewer that we are proud of the way that 
Americans responded to the current eco- 
nomic downturn? If so, perhaps it will be 
because we learned from those who weath- 
ered the Great Depression of the 1930s. ees 
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Cliffside and Ayondale and the two 
Industrial banks continue to do a 
good business. They are ail re- 
ported to be in excellent condition 
and had fo “run” last week. They 
are doing all within their power to 
serve the people of the county. 
T.neal merrhants ranort a gnnod 
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Difficult.Days.on-Tar Heel Farms: 


by RoAnn Bishop* 


“Well somebody told us Wall Street fell 

But we were so poor that we couldn't tell. 
Cotton was short and the weeds were tall 
But Mr. Roosevelt’s a gonna save us all.” 


—from “Song of the South,” written by Bob 
McDill about the Great Depression era and 
recorded in 1989 by the band Alabama 


ard times hit North Carolina’s farmers 
before the Great Depression of the 
1930s even began. In the 1920s, North 
Carolina was still very much a rural 
state. Half of its total population lived 
on working farms. Agriculture was its 
largest industry. But farmers’ income had 
declined steadily during the decade because of 
overproduction of cash crops, falling crop 
prices, rising farm costs, poor conservation 
practices, and other problems. When the stock 
market crashed on “Black Tuesday”—October 
29, 1929—the hopes and dreams of many farm 
families crashed along with it. “Many of our 
North Carolina farmers are desperately poor, 
live in wretched houses, and are scantily pro- 
vided with even the necessities of life,” a soci- 
ologist from the University of North Carolina 
wrote in 1929. Throughout the next decade, 
both state and federal assistance would be 
needed to ease the plight of agriculture. 


The biggest problems for North Carolina farm- 
ers resulted from growing too much cotton 
and tobacco, the state’s two main cash crops. 
(Farmers grow a cash crop for sale rather than 
for personal food or for feeding livestock.) 
During the 1920s, farmers produced more than 
buyers needed of these crops, creating a glut 


on the market. As a result, tobacco and cotton 

prices plummeted. The introduction of new 

man-made materials such as rayon, women’s 

new “flapper” dress styles that required less ee ee tne 

fabric, and increased competition from foreign afford new machines or 

textile mills combined to topple “King Cotton”  ¢lectricity. Image courtesy 
i : ; of Betty Toney Davis and 

from its throne in the 1920s. In North Carolina, Anita Price Davis. 

cotton that had sold for more than 30 cents a 

pound in 1919 was selling for less than 6 cents 

in 1931. By that same year, prices for tobacco— 

which had surpassed cotton as the state’s new 

“king” crop—had dropped to just 9 cents a 

pound, compared to 86 cents in 1919. Many 

farmers received less for their crops than it 

cost to produce them. Less income meant 

farmers could not buy needed farm supplies, 

or even food and clothing for their families. 

They relied on banks and merchants for more 

and more credit. They sank deeper and deeper 

into debt. 


Fay Toney works his 
North Carolina farm 
with a plow and mule, 
ca. 1930s. Farming was 


To add to farmers’ woes, constant cultivation 
of cotton and tobacco had damaged soil, rob- 
bing it of nutrients needed for crops to grow 
well. Also, farmers who had tried to earn 
money by lumbering had stripped the forests 
of trees. This meant that rain washed deep gul- 
lies across the land. Such soil erosion left land 
unsuitable to grow other crops like grains and 
vegetables. As a result, North Carolina had to 
import some of its food during the 1930s, even 
though it remained a largely rural state with 
agriculture as its economic backbone. 


Another problem facing Tar Heel farmers was 
the downside of farm mechanization, or 
replacing human and animal labor with 
machines. Technological advances made dur- 
ing World War I led to mass production of 


*RoAnn Bishop is the curator of agriculture, industry, and economic life at the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 
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many new labor-saving devices during the 
1920s and 1930s. Only wealthier farmers could 
buy these new motorized farm implements, 
like tractors and peanut pickers. Most farmers 
still plowed behind a mule and did much of 
their harvesting by hand. Still, the use of 
horses and mules as draft animals in the state 
declined a lot. While new machines made life 
easier for some farm families (and their ani- 
mals), they eliminated the jobs of other farm- 
workers, called sharecroppers and tenant farmers. 


Although they owned no land themselves, ten- 
ant farmers and sharecroppers felt the effect of 
farm failures. After the stock market crash, 
when some farm owners could no longer pay 
their mortgages or repay loans, banks fore- 
closed on them. Likewise, local governments 
seized and sold the property of farmers who 
couldn’t pay their taxes. When owners lost 
their farms, tenant farmers, who had rented 
land and living quarters from the owners, and 
sharecroppers, who had worked the land for a 
share of the crop, lost their homes and liveli- 
hoods, too. Many of these people gave up 
farming altogether. They moved to towns and 
cities to seek other jobs with more dependable 
wages. This migration from rural to urban 
areas during the 1930s began a trend of declin- 
ing farm population that continues today. The 
number of farms in the state also began dwin- 
dling in the 1930s. The average farm size grew, 
however, as some bankrupt small farmers sold 
their lands to larger, more prosperous farmers. 


Before the Great Depression, during previous 
periods of agricultural depression, North Caro- 
lina farmers had tried to improve things for 
themselves by forming organizations to pro- 
mote and protect their interests. Such groups 
included the Patrons of Husbandry (whose 
local chapters were called “Granges”), the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and the Farmers Union. But 
all of these organizations ultimately failed. The 
scale and severity of the Great Depression 
demanded more assistance than farmers could 
provide on their own. Agriculture’s plight 


A Durham family used this knife in the 1800s to “prime” to- 
bacco, removing sandy bottom leaves so the plant would spend 
its energy growing good leaves higher up. The knife could also 
be used in harvesting. Growing tobacco remained very labor 
intensive in the 1930s. Workers had to worm, sucker, top, and 
prime the crop. Farmers then flue-cured tobacco and carried it to 
auction in towns like Wilson and Durham. Such warehouse auc- 
tions might bring a family its only income for the year of labor. 
Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 
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(Above) This 1939 photograph shows the son of a sharecropper in 
Wake County doing the difficult job of worming tobacco. Image 
from Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, FSA/OWI 
Collection, LC-USZ62-130504. (Background) A North Carolina to- 
bacco field in the early 1900s. Image courtesy of the State Archives, 
North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


required the government—at both the state and 
federal levels—to help. 


In North Carolina, that job initially fell on the 
shoulders of Governor O. Max Gardner (1929- 
1933). In his inaugural address, Gardner 
pledged to improve agricultural and rural life. 
Soon after taking office, he introduced the 
“Live-at-Home” program, which encouraged 
Tar Heels to grow more food crops for their 
families and livestock, and less cash crops for 
sale. Home demonstration agents working 
under the direction of North Carolina State 
College (now North Carolina State University) 
assisted the program by showing women 
across the state how to can and preserve food. 
Agricultural extension agents in every county 
taught farmers the benefits of crop rotation, 
deeper plowing, better seed selection, crop 
diversity, and the correct use of fertilizer. And 
the number of agricultural experiment stations, 


designed to 
give farmers 
up-to-date 
information 
about a variety 
of subjects, 
grew rapidly. 
Within two 
years, the 
amount of 
land devoted 
to cotton fell 
by 536,000 
acres, and corn 
production 
increased by 
10 million 
bushels. 


When Gover- 
nor J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus 
took office in 
1933, the 
nation was in 
the depths of 
the Depres- 
sion. That 
same year, 
Franklin Del- 
ae “2° ano Roosevelt 
became president. Roosevelt quickly sent Con- 
gress a series of bills intended to provide relief, 
recovery, and reform for Americans. He called 
his radical economic program the New Deal. 
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The most important New Deal program for 
North Carolina was the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration (AAA). Established by 
Congress in 1933, this farm-recovery effort 
paid farmers to reduce crop yields by leaving 
some land fallow (unplanted). The idea was 
that if farmers grew less of certain crops, a 
shortage would result. Farmers could then 
raise prices on those crops and make more 
money. The government placed acreage 
controls on cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and other 
crops. The plan worked for a while, and farm 
prices rose. But the government payments that 
farmers received, called a “subsidy,” came 
from a tax levied on food-processing indus- 
tries. In 1936 that tax was declared unconstitu- 
tional, and the government abandoned the 
AAA program. Six weeks later, Congress 
passed a more effective farm-relief act. It 
authorized the government to pay farmers 
who planted fewer acres of soil-depleting 


crops, thus achieving the goal of crop reduc- 
tion through soil conservation practices. By 
1940, nearly 6 million farmers nationwide were 
receiving federal subsidies under this program. 


Another New Deal program that helped a few 
financially strapped farmers was resettlement. 
The Resettlement Administration (RA), created 
by Congress in 1935, and other federal agen- 
cies moved selected farm families to federally 
planned, rural communities called “resettle- 
ment farms.” Penderlea Homestead Farms in 
Pender County and Roanoke Farms in Halifax 
County were two such projects in North Caro- 
lina. Settlers received land, a home, tools, and 
livestock for three years. During that time, they 
had to follow strict guidelines and make 
monthly payments. If they succeeded, they 
eventually gained title to the land and paid the 
rest of their loan over a 40-year period. “A 
good name and reputation of the whole family, 
the ability to work and the will to do it, those 
are the things that count most here,” said W. H. 
Robbins, Penderlea manager. In 1937 the Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) succeeded the 
Resettlement Administration. With even 
broader powers, it helped the nation’s poorest 
farmers secure low-interest loans to buy land; 
pay for farm equipment, seed, and livestock; 
and improve their homes. However, the FSA 
lost most of its funding by 1943. 


Another New Deal program that helped farm- 
ers was the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC). Established in March 1933, the CCC 
paid single young 
men $30 a month to 
work on various 
conservation proj- 
ects. By 1936, North 
Carolina had 61 
CCC camps housing 
thousands of young 
men. Dressed in 
olive-drab uniforms, 
they planted trees, 
built fences, and ter- 
raced hillsides to 
fight soil erosion; 
reclaimed eroded 


land erarl helped get Many North Carolina farmers in the 1930s relied too heav- 


rid of crop pests, 
among other proj- 
ects. A popular pro- 
gram, the CCC 


projects of lasting 
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ily on cash crops like cotton and tobacco, planting little 
that their family could eat. When prices fell, cutting into 
profits, people sometimes could not afford to buy food. 
Like tobacco, cotton took a lot of work to grow. (Above) 
Sharecropper J. A. Johnson, who farmed about 10 acres in 
the Statesville area, needed his entire family to work in the 

; field. Johnson earned money on half of the cotton pro- 
aC, lished capt duced. Image from Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs 
Division, FSA/OWI Collection, LC-DIC-fsa-8a40889. 


value. The government shut it down in 1942, 
after the nation’s entry into World War IL. 


The Rural Electrification Administration (REA), 
yet another New Deal agency, greatly aided rural 
areas. It provided low-interest loans to farmers’ 
cooperatives to build power (and later telephone) 
lines in places where private power companies 
did not offer service. Established in May 1935, the 
REA brought electricity to many rural North 
Carolinians. This allowed farm families to enjoy 
electric lights and use many electric household 
appliances. It also let them use electric devices 
like water pumps and milking machines that 


made farmwork easier. 


Other New Deal programs aimed at boosting 
agriculture. The Farm Credit Act helped farmers 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF “AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


WASHINGTON—MAY 1], 1936 ti, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
EAST CENTRAL REGION 


“T believe that farmers will find the new program is in the national interest, 
and in their own individual interest, too. Every farmer takes pride in the 
productivity of his soil. Every farmer wants to hand on his farm to his 
children in better shape than he found it. The conservation pa ments 
offered by the Government in accordance with the act will help Kim to 
do this.” —President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


“This new program represents a sincere effort both to conserve the soil 
in the interests of grees: and consumers and to preserve the economic 
gains that farmers have made during the past 3 years.” 

—Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 


The following questions and answers are given to illustrate tl 
eration of the Agricultural Conservation Program in the Ea 


bntral Region for 1936apd de: theca soil Conservation and Domest 
lotment Act of February 2 . 6. si 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


. Q. What are the objectives of the Agricultural Conservatia 
Program? 
A, The objectives in 1936 as stated in the act are: 
(1) To preserve and improve soil fertility. 
(2) To promote the economic use and conservation 


and, 
(3) To reduce the exploitation, wasteful, and unscientif 
use of soil resources. 
(4) To protect rivers and harbors against the results 
soil erosion. 
How will the 1936 Agricultural Conservation Program brin 
about soil conservation and improvement? . 
. By encouraging farmers to plant soil-conserving crops and 
adopt soil-building practices. 
- What funds are available for carrying out the provisions 
~~ the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act? 
. The act authorizes annual appropriations of not more tha 
$500,000,000. ~The amnount-available for the 1936 progra 
is approximately $470,000,000. 
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Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration pamphlets 
like this one explained the 
government's program to 
pay farmers to grow less of 
certain crops. Image courtesy 
of Lisa Coston Hall. ; 


refinance loans at 
reduced interest 
rates. In 1935 the 
federal government 
established the Soil 
Conservation Ser- 
vice, which taught 
farmers how to 
reduce erosion. 
North Carolina also 
got involved in soil 
conservation efforts. 
The first Soil Conser- 
vation District in the 
United States was 
formed in Anson 
County in 1937. 


New Deal programs 
had brought nearly 
$440 million to 
North Carolina by 
1938. Most of these 
programs served the 
state well, rescuing 
Tar Heels from the 
degradation of the 
Depression and 
enabling numerous 
farmers to save their 


farms or—in the case of tenant farmers— 
acquire land of their own. While some New 
Deal programs ended when the economy 
improved, others like the REA and farm pro- 
duction limitations have continued to the 


present day. But none of them successfully 
ended the Great Depression. Only the 


MT a 
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homas Edison patented an electric lamp in 1880, but it 

took years for the technology to spread. By the 1930s, 

nearly 90 percent of city residents in the United State 

had at least some electricity. This was not the case in 
rural areas, however, where utility companies said it cost too 
much to string lines to homes. In 1935 only about 3 percent of 
North Carolina farms had electricity. 


As part of the New Deal, the federal government set up the 
Rural Electrification Administration (REA) to bring electricity to | 
more Americans, improving their standard of living and boost- 
ing family farms. REA, along with state and local efforts, helped 
residents start electric cooperatives—organizations owned by 
and operated for those using their services—and build power 
lines. About a fourth of Tar Heel farms had gotten electricity by 
1940; telephones and television were still to come. 


At first, some people were scared to have electricity in their 
homes, fearing it might “leak” from sockets. Others worried 
about the cost. But electric water pumps, lights, fences, milking. 
machines, refrigerators, and stoves soon made farm and home 
life easier. Families stayed up later, happy to have a few minute 
to read, sew, play, or listen to the radio. Between June 1984 anc 
May 1985, to observe REA’s fiftieth anniversary, the North Caro- 
lina Association of Electric Cooperatives interviewed residents 
about getting electricity. Following are parts of those interviews 
most of those interviewed got electricity in the 1940s. Can you 
imagine their lives in the 1930s before electricity? 


LENA BOYCE, REHOBETH 

“| won’t ever forget [the night the electricity came on]. We 
turned it on in the kitchen; we were in the kitchen getting read: 
to eat supper... and Mr. Boyce came in and put the light on 
to eat supper by. And my kitchen walls looked so dirty! | just 
couldn’t believe it. The lights were so bright, so much brighter 
than what we’d ever had in there before. During the day we ha 
sunshine and all that, but yet it didn’t come in the house like thi 
electric light did.” 


“[For washing clothes] we had a big tub and a big iron pot. You 
put it out on the woodpile and make you a big fire and heat yot 
water, scrub your clothes on scrub boards, then put them in th: 
pot of hot water. You’d put soap; a lot of people used box lye ii 
there to make clothes white and get them clean. It was almost 
a day’s work if you had several children. You felt like resting a 
while when you finished. . . . Well, it was a great relief from thai 
washing after | got a washing machine. .. . To think that you 
could just flip the switch and you’ve got all the lights you want. 
You don’t have to trim any more greasy, oily wicks. You don’t 
have to wash any more sooty globes for your lamps.” 


DAVID BATEMAN, TYNER 

“We are so accustomed to the lights and electrical convenienc: 
now, we don’t pay that much attention to it. But when you hav. 
been used to a kerosene lamp and you could put one 60-watt 
lightbulb in the center of the room, and it just looked like it lit 
the whole place up so brightly. ... 1 think we’ve had several 
tradeoffs. When some people refer to the good old days, | thin 
they’re talking about when people had time to visit or felt like 
they had time to visit. People were more dependent on one 
another in the neighborhood at that time than they are now. 


nation’s industrialization as it prepared to enter 


With the coming of electricity everybody is sort of self-sufficier 
World War II would accomplish that feat. e3 hi aegeeeae 
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‘The wife of a tobacco sharecropper works in her Person County kitchen. 
Note the kerosene lamp on the table. Image from Library of Congress, Prints 
\& Photographs Division, FSA/OWI Collection, LC-DIG-fsa-8b33747. 


‘so far as around the house, especially with the coming of televi- 

‘sion. | think the good old days was when people had the oppor- 
tunity to just sit around and chew the fat and socialize and enjoy 
‘one another. | think much of that has been lost through modern 
technology.” 

| 

FREDDA DAvIs, NATHAN'S CREEK 

“Before we had electric lights in the church, and you’d go and 
snap on a switch and go to your pew and sit down, back in those 
days you had little shelves up on the wall and they had lanterns 
‘that the first one who’d come to church when we were having 
,night services would go around and light, all them lanterns, and 
‘set them on those shelves so you’d have light and have church.” 


SHIRLEY COLLIER, FAYETTEVILLE 

“Before, we had the lamp, and you can imagine with six, seven 
kids trying to crowd around a lamp to see, or else, we did like 
Abe Lincoln—we sat in front of the fireplace and did our home- 
work. And after, there was a big, whole room full of light. You 
.could sit anywhere you wanted to. You could see just as well in 
one place as you could the other.” 


MRS. W. D. ELLIOTT, TYNER 
“That vacuum cleaner was one blessing. ... with a vacuum 
cleaner, if you use it right, it isn’t necessary to dust but every so 
often. It seemed those that were born after we had electricity 
just took it for granted, just like the wind blowing. It was here 
when they came and they just took it for granted, didn’t know 
:what it was to be without it except occasionally when we had 
an outage, but that was soon remedied. But older people— 
especially those old enough to have lived through the Great 
Depression (when our motto was use it up, wear it out, make 
it do, or do without)—we learned how to make things do and 
how to patch ’em up. .. . [My children] would go from room to 
room snapping the light on and off, on and off. And it seems to 
_me they thought it was magic to stand in the lower hall and turn 
on the light in the upper hall.” 


H. E. DAUGHTRY, OLD NECK 

“We did have electric fans in school and we did have—well, 
very sparsely—electric typewriters. ... Prior to electricity the 
children were eating and carrying what they call brown bags. 
And after electricity we had lunchrooms. There you had to have 
electricity to use that warmer for the oven to keep food, and 
then, of course, other electrical gadgets such as can openers 
jand what have you.” 


/ “Diana Bell-Kite works as an associate curator at the North Carolina 


Learning the 
“Live-at-Home” Lesson 


by Diana Bell-Kite* 


hen was the last time your 
teacher showed you how to 
cut up a pig carcass? Plant a 
winter garden? Can vegeta- 
bles? If you are like most 
North Carolina students 
today, your answer is “never!” However, during 
the early 1930s—the toughest years of the Great 
Depression—North 
Carolina’s leaders 
believed that teaching 
such skills to schoolchil- 
dren and their parents 
would help speed the 
state’s recovery. 
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In Depression-era North 
Carolina, three out of 
every four people lived 
on farms. Many of them 
made a living by plant- 
ing and selling cotton 
and tobacco—the state’s 
main cash crops. Even 
before the 1929 stock 
market crash, this 
dependence on cash 
crops was causing i, FRM cn. 


problems. When peer O. Max Gardner poses with Ophelia Holley and 
demand for cotton fell ms “ ossaman, winners of the 1930 Live-at-Home essay con- 
- Luring segregation, white politicians rarely appeared in 
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after World War I, crop _ photographs with African Americans, fearing harm to their 
: reputations. Image courtesy of the State Archives, } = 
prices dr op ped. Office of Archives and pide Ae Na ea 


Farmers who had been 

making as much as 35 

cents per pound in 1919 made as little as 6 cents 
per pound in 1931. Tobacco prices fell, too. With 
so little income, farmers had trouble paying their 
bills and often could not afford to buy food. Yet, 
with all of their land planted in cotton and to- 
bacco, they lacked the space to grow anything 
else. One Wake County man asked, “So long as 
the farmers must labor under such a handicap 
how can conditions be improved?” 


North Carolina’s governor, O. Max Gardner, had 
a plan. On December 4, 1929, more than three 
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/ Museum of History. She curated the museum's version of In Search of a 
New Deal: Images of North Carolina, 1935-1941. This Depression- 
era exhibit was originally created at Historic Oak View County Park. 
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WooD Le oT 
years before national 
New Deal relief programs 
began, he made an 
announcement to the 
state’s citizens. “The peo- 
ple of North Carolina,” 
Gardner said, “are send- 
ing out of the State annu- 
ally for the purchase of 
food and feedstuffs a 
sum in excess of 
$250,000,000.” Yet, he 
continued, “North 
Carolina can... produce 
every foodstuff con- 
sumed by man and beast 
and now largely pur- 
chased from outside mar- 
kets.” If farmers would 
reduce the amount of cot- 
ton and tobacco they 
planted, Gardner suggested, and would 
replace those crops with food like beans, 
corn, wheat, and tomatoes, North Carolinians 
would have more healthy food to eat. Prices 
for cash crops might even rise, due to 
reduced supply. Farmers could raise more 
hogs for meat, chickens for eggs, and cows 
for milk. If they had leftover food, they could 
sell it and earn badly needed cash. Increasing 
consumption of these nutrient-rich foods also 
would improve health conditions in a state 
where many people ate cornbread, fatty pork, 
and little else. 


Gardner looked to many 
groups of North 
Carolinians to run his 
new program, which he 
named “Live-at-Home.” 
He called on ministers, 
judges, grocers, home 
demonstration agents 
(instructors who taught 
rural women home and 
family-life skills), and 
women’s clubs to 
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In his Live-at-Home scrapbook, fifth-grader 
Isador Wade warned against relying on cash 
crop agriculture. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and 
History. 
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encourage Tar Heels to 
produce and preserve 
their own food and buy 
only homemade and 
home-grown products. 
In particular, he called 
upon students. The gov- 
ernor and his supporters 
believed that children 
would be enthusiastic 
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(Above and right) Lucille Ferrell, a seventh-grader from Nash 
County, illustrated “The Way Many People Live” in contrast to 
“The Way We Should Live.” Her drawings emphasized the 
importance of planting food crops, instead of only cash crops 
like tobacco and cotton. Images courtesy of the State Archives, 
North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


about the program and influence adults to 
raise more food at home. One advocate of the 
program wrote Gardner: “One reason why all 
schoolchildren should be interested in the 
live-at-home movement is that they can help 
to secure the good will of their parents and 
neighbors.” A. T. Allen, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, agreed. He said, “If the 
schools have a real place in the life of the 
State, as I believe they have, they should be 
found in the forefront of this fight against 
ignorance and poverty.” 


To jump-start student involvement, Gardner 
proclaimed February 10-14, 1930, as the first 
annual “Live-at-Home Week” in all of North 
Carolina’s public schools. Each morning that 
week, students across the state assembled in 
school auditoriums to hear a radio broadcast 
from Raleigh. The governor spoke on 
Monday. Each following day, another state 
leader or agriculture expert shared advice. 
Afterward, students worked on projects relat- 
ing to food production and proper nutrition. 
Fourth-grader Marie Sprinkle, from Madison 
County, wrote that during Live-at-Home 
Week her class made “posters of vegetables 
and other product [sic] of our state. We made 
a banner on Cloth With an outline of our 
state in the Center and the important food 
products in each corner.” Fifth-grader 
Thomas Barefoot’s class in Johnston County 


— 
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studied nutrition by doing a class weigh-in. 
He reported, “There are forty-six children in 
our class and out of these eight are under- 
weight. Six of those who are underweight do 
not drink milk. This proved to us that we 
should have a good milk cow on each farm.” 


Writing to the governor as a class assign- 


Gardner personally 
awarded the two grand- 
prize trophies to high 
school essayists Ophelia 
Holley and Leroy 
Sossamon. In an essay 
about the importance of 
milk cows, Holley 
argued that if more 
people in the state would 
keep cows, North 
Carolina would 
“produce healthy boys 
and girls ...so that she 
[would] become a 
leading state.” 


Throughout North 
Carolina, families 
worked to grow more of 
their own food. Adults 
attended lessons that agricultural experts 
taught on how to raise animals and preserve 
food for winter. Civic clubs and women’s 
associations hosted Live-at-Home dinners 
where they served only North Carolina— 
grown products. Due at least in part to these 
efforts, in 1930 farmers produced $19 million 
more in food than in the previous year. In 


Think 
fibout If 


Can you think of ways 
that families might be 
trying to stretch their 
food budgets during the 
current recession? Can 
you think of ways that 
the government has 
tried to help or influ- 
ence people when it 
comes to nutrition 
and eating? 


1931 they raised $25 million more in food 

: information they had learned and the actions than in 1929. 

. they had taken. Many, as Gardner hoped, 
passed the Live-at-Home message on to their 
parents. Second-grader Anne Morgan, from 
Goldsboro, told Gardner that she and her 
classmates had planted a school garden. They 
also “helped mother plan meals this week, 


buying home grown foods.” The seventh 


The Live-at-Home program continued until 
the end of Gardner’s term in early 1933. By 
then, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

and his supporters had begun creating new 
national programs to help farmers. Like those 
later New Deal programs, Live-at-Home had 


grade at Mackeys Rural School in 
Washington County wrote, “We live ina 
section where farming is done chiefly for 
cash crops. Very few of our parents keep a 
cow, and no one has the variety and quantity 
of food required for a balanced diet.” The 
students pledged to help by “keep[ing] 
poultry records for our parents.” Similarly, 
seventh-graders in Wake County decided to 
keep “our father’s account of things bought 
and sold for a year to see if this program is 
profitable. We are trying to carry this idea to 
our parents.” 


To encourage student participation even after 
the end of the first Live-at-Home Week, the 
governor’s office—along with other state and 
community groups—sponsored several 
poster and essay contests. On June 23, 1930, 


ment, other students reported on the 


mixed results. 
Other than 
encouragement 
and education, 
the state gov- 
ernment 
offered farmers 
little actual aid. 
Rather, the pro- 
gram focused 
on inspiring 
farmers to 
improve their 
own lives. Cash 
crop prices did 
not rise. Still, 
families who 
chose to grow 
more food had 
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These Tar Heel students dressed up as vegetables to 
celebrate Live-at-Home Week. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 
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more to eat, saved 
more money, and 
were more likely to 
eat a balanced diet. 
Seventh-grader Nelle 
Curtis, from 
McDowell County, 
wrote that she and 
her friends were “not 
going to quit ‘Live- 
at-home’ this week 
but are going to 
practice it. Nearly 
every boy and girl in 
our school is going 
to have a garden.” 
For students like 
Nelle, the program 
proved a success. By 
learning to produce their own 

food, they helped themselves and their families 
survive the Great Depression. ae: 


Robeson County, made this cover for his 
school’s “Garden Club” notebook. Image 
courtesy of the State Archives, North 
Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


Depression Snapshot: 


ow should families choose and care for school clothing 
and shoes, to make them last as long as possible? What 
hair care and other grooming tips were considered 
important in the 1930s? How did the Great Depression 
affect 4-H and North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service pro- 
grams? (For example, participating in Live-at-Home became part 
of the effort.) To view photos, brochures, and other materials 
from the 1930s, visit Green ’N’ Growing: The History of Home 
Demonstration and 4-H Youth Development in North Carolina at 
www.lib.ncsu.edu/special collections/greenngrowing/essay_ 
great_depression.html. 


“Governor O. Max Gardner is the friend of the girl and boy on the 
farm. It is his ambition to make farm life in North Carolina more 
profitable and happier. His short talk to the assembly yesterday after- 
noon came directly from his heart and he is depending on the club 
members to keep their pledge to him about planting a tree in the fall. 


The theme used by the Governor and Hon. J. W. Bailey was that 
the club member has a part in building a better North Carolina. Each 
member has a job to do. The life of the Club member is not aimless 
and without purpose, said the speakers. No club member has to 
resort to idle tree-sitting to direct attention to what he is doing. 


The State is watching the work of the club boys and girls. News- 
papers are glad to have reports about their progress and their accom- 
plishments for it is realized that the young folks on the farm will be 
the ones who will bring about great things in the future. 


Mr. Bailey sounded a happy note when he said the best is yet to be. 
That should be one of the slogans of club work for the future.” 


—Tar Heel Club News, Volume 2, Number 3, Raleigh, August 7, 1930 (newsletter 
during the 4-H summer short course), Special Collections Research Center, North 
Carolina State University, www.lib.ncsu.edu/resolver/1840.6/389 
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housands of people travel the Blue Ridge 
Parkway and visit North Carolina’s 
national forests each year. Few, however, 
know about the many long and difficult 
hours of work that went into their con- 
struction and preservation, in the midst 

of the Great Depression. Fewer still know about the 
participation of African American men in this effort. 


One of the most popular programs in President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s New Deal proved to 
be the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC). The 
program’s goal was to conserve the country’s 
natural resources while providing jobs for young 
men. African American men played a major role in 
the CCC in North Carolina. These men built truck 
trails and roads in the Nantahala National Forest, 
helping to provide easy access to the Great Smoky 
Mountains. They constructed telephone lines. 
They removed dead trees to prevent forest fires. 
Workers put out forest fires, too, saving timber, 
property, and possibly even lives. They lessened 
soil erosion by laying topsoil to prevent land- and 
mudslides, by landscaping, and by planting trees 
and shrubs. This work benefited forestland and 
agricultural areas across North Carolina. 


Although most Americans experienced economic 
hardship during the Depression, some groups and 
populations suffered more than others. Because of 
competition for jobs, those without experience or 

a specific skill found it very difficult to find work. 
Young people struggled a great deal. The wide- 
spread racism and segregation of the time made the 
suffering of African American youth even worse. 


President Roosevelt responded to the Depression 
in March 1933 by convincing Congress to create 
the CCC. In 1933 over a third of the 14 million 
known unemployed were under age 25. The CCC 
provided conservation jobs for unemployed men, 
ages 18 to 25, in semimilitary work camps, usually 
in rural areas. (Some people called the CCC “Roos- 
evelt’s Tree Army,” because its focus included the 
planting of millions of trees.) 


The enrollee (the official term for a CCC partici- 


“Dr. Olen Cole Jr. is the author of The African American Experience in the Civilia) 
Conservation Corps (Gainesville, Florida: University Press of Florida, 1999). He is 


professor and chairperson of the Department of History at North Carolina A&T State } 
University in Greenshoro. 
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pant) was to be employed in the corps for no 
longer than 18 months. His family had to be 
receiving some form of government financial 
assistance. Each enrollee earned a monthly sal- 
ary of $30 (a fairly good salary for the 1930s), of 
which $25 was sent home to his family to help 
buy food, clothing, and fuel. The enrollee kept 
the remaining $5 to use as he chose. Enrollees 
received food, clothing, shelter, medical care, and 
educational and recreational opportunities. They 
lived in barracks (usually wooden cabins) and 
got two standard CCC uniforms. 


The law establishing the CCC contained a provi- 
sion that “no discrimination shall be made on 
account of race, color or creed.” Oscar De Priest, 
a black congressman from Chicago, insisted 

on this measure. Yet despite instructions from 
National Selection Director W. Frank Persons that 
enrollees be selected without regard to race, CCC 
administrators in many states refused to select a 
proportionate share of blacks. By 1935, African 
American participation in the CCC did reach 10 
percent, which might be considered equitable in 
relationship to the black population in 1930. But, 
as one historian has written, it was “less than 
adequate when measured against the dispropor- 
tionate relief needs of blacks.” 


CCC Camps and Work Projects 

At first, African American enrollees were to be 
assigned to CCC camps without regard to race. 
This did not always happen. Controversies over 
enrollment of African Americans in the CCC, the 
location of camps housing them, and the jobs 
they were assigned lasted throughout the pro- 
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grams 
existence. 
Because 

of hostility 
and harass- 
ment from some 
communities, offi- 
cials separated black 
and white enrollees. In the South, racially segre- 
gated camps were the norm from the beginning. 


Between 1933 and 1942, at least 11 African 
American CCC companies worked in the state 
of North Carolina. Letters in names identified 
the racial makeup of the camps. For instance, the 
“C” in Company 410-C identified the camp as 
“colored,” a common term at the time. Company 
411-W was “white.” North Carolina companies 
usually averaged between 150 and 200 men. 


Most CCC companies in the state performed a 
variety of tasks, with the camps best described as 
multipurpose facilities. Officials assigned some 
companies, however, to “special work projects.” 
Each camp had two to six project superinten- 
dents. Each superintendent had a crew 

assigned to a particular task: fire suppression 

or installation of telephone lines, for example. 
Specific work projects usually lasted for three 
weeks, at the most. Some African American 
companies worked on special projects. In an 
area of Forest City, in Rutherford County, for 
example, Company 5423-C workers gullied and 
fenced over 3,000 acres. They planted hundreds 
of trees and shrubs to reshape the land and 
stabilize the erosion. This project resulted from a 


(Top) A Civilian Conservation Corps 
patch that could be attached to a uni- 
form hat or shirt. Image from the 
Museum of the Cape Fear Historical 
Complex, courtesy of the North Carolina 
Museum of History. (Left) Company 
5420-C was based in New Bern. 
Through the CCC, young men, 
almost always segregated by race, 
worked on environmental projects 
like soil conservation and reforesta- 
tion. Image courtesy of the National 
Association of Civilian Conservation 
Corps Alumni, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Joining the Tree Army 


T he CCC brought desperately needed jobs to many areas. The 


$25 each month.” A former 
camp blacksmith said, 
“Times were tight and I 
needed money at the time.’ 
Declared a former kitchen 
worker at a New Bern 
camp, “Times were very 
tough. My father was not 
making enough money to 
make ends meet so I joined 
the three C’s to help the 
family.” A former assistant 
squad leader from Warsaw 
agreed: “There were not 
jobs in these small towns, 
so I joined the CCC.” 


y 


federal government assigned CCC slots to states based on pop- 

ulation (North Carolina’s initial 1933 quota, for example, was 6,500 slots). 
The state then assigned quotas to counties based on need and population. In 
Wilkes County 305 men reportedly applied for the first 46 CCC jobs, a situation 
repeated across the state. Applicants had to pass a physical exam and other 
screenings before being assigned to a CCC company; past criminal violations, for 
example, might disqualify a man. The corps operated dozens of camps. 
Depending on projects, some were open a few months, and others, from 1933 
until 1942. A company of men might move among several locations, and enroll- 
ees came in and out of the corps as enlistments ended. Most camps were linked 
to particular agencies like the National Park Service, U.S. Forest Service, Soil 
Erosion and Soil Conservation services, or Tennessee Valley Authority. Some- 
times a company organized in another state worked in North Carolina. The CCC 
had special companies for older World War | veterans, and camps sometimes 
hired older local men with certain skills. The Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians 
took part in a separate CCC program led by the federal Office of Indian Affairs. 


SUC 
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cooperative agreement between the Department 
of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Service and 
private landowners. 


Company 3444-C—perhaps the most mysterious 
African American company that worked in the 
Tar Heel State, with little information recorded 
about it—was assigned to Camp Buck Creek in 
Macon County, about 21 miles west of Franklin, 
in the Nantahala National Forest. It later moved 
to Rainbow Springs. (Company 3444-C had been 
organized at Fort McPherson, Georgia, but soon 
ordered to North Carolina. Community resistance 
to its placement may have been the reason.) Ini- 
tial work projects in the forest around Franklin 
included construction of truck trails, roads, and 
telephone lines, and prevention and suppres- 
sion of forest fires. In addition to contributing to 
the development of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, the company worked on construc- 
tion of the Blue Ridge Parkway. Four CCC camps 
were established along the parkway route. 


Former Enrollee Recollections 

of the CCC 

A paycheck was not the only good thing about 
being in the CCC. In written surveys and oral 
interviews done between 1989 and 1995, African 
Americans who served in the program in North 
Carolina said that they mainly benefited in three 
areas: employment, training, and character devel- 
opment. 


The CCC emphasized providing jobs for needy 
youth, and that was the main reason for joining. 
One former enrollee who had been an orderly 
and assistant pay clerk for Company 5424-C 
remarked, “There were no jobs of a regular 
nature. Also, it was a chance to send my mother 
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Although many CCC 
projects required only the 
simplest types of common 
labor, enrollees could 
learn other things. Indeed, 
most of the CCC veterans 
interviewed admitted 

that they learned about 
cooperation with fellow 
workers and supervisors, 
the proper care of 
equipment, the importance 
of hard work, and a responsible attitude toward 
a job. While most respondents indicated that 
their CCC duties did not prepare them for future 
employment in terms of specific skills, some said 
that the work did prepare them for their lifetime 
careers. One former surveyor and topographic 
mapper with Company 5420-C commented: “My 
work in the CCC was really the launching pad for 
my career with the North Carolina Agricultural 
Extension Service.” One retired CCC worker 
recalled, “Because I had operated a machine 

in the CCC, the navy shipyard in Philadelphia 
was eager to hire me.” He also noted that his 
experience as a truck operator while in the CCC 
led to his assignment as a vehicle operator in the 
United States Army during World War IL. 


The CCC also provided an education program, 
conducted during off-duty hours on a voluntary 
basis. The goal was to help enrollees improve 
themselves and become more employable once 
their CCC service ended. The courses varied by 
camp. They included vocational classes, such as 
carpentry, auto mechanics, table waiting, and 
hotel service. They also included academic classes 
like reading, writing, and math. At Camp Carr 
in Durham County, every member of Company 
410-C took part in the educational program. 
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Most former enrollees said courses in remedial 
education proved quite beneficial, particularly 
for those corpsmen unable to read and write. 
In fact, of those CCC veterans interviewed, 

all took advantage of some academic courses. 
One respondent from Wilson said, “I improved 
my reading, arithmetic, spelling, and writing.” 
A former supply steward from Mars Hill 
commented that the lessons in reading and 
spelling greatly helped. Another recalled that, 
“T [had] only completed the sixth grade, so I 
participated in some reading and writing classes.” 


The CCC educational program gave some of the 
respondents a chance to complete high school. It 
motivated others to continue with college work. 
One CCC veteran who had not completed high 
school before joining the corps said that his partic- 
ipation in the educational program at Camp Carr 
gave him an incentive to complete his General 
Education Diploma (GED) when he entered the 
army in 1942: “After taking courses in the three 
C’s I wanted to finish high school after joining the 
service.” One veteran of the CCC’s Camp Patter- 
son declared, “After I got my [CCC] discharge in 
1938, I continued to take courses until I graduated 
from college in 1942.” A 1948 graduate of what 

is now North Carolina A&T State University in 


Company 5423-C spent time working in 


Forest City. There was also time for fun and 
education. Note that CCC officers usually 
were white. Image courtesy of the National 
Association of Civilian Conservation Corps 
Alumni, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Greensboro recalled his classes 
at the State Forest camp near 
Maple Hill: “The education 
program was the most impor- 
tant experience. I got a leave 
from the CCC to go to A&T.” 
Another enrollee in Maple Hill 
who participated in the camp 
education program said, “Fol- 
lowing my CCC experience I 
joined the navy. After World 
War II, I attended and gradu- 
ated from Delaware State.” 


Overall, although former enroll- 
ees had mixed opinions about 
the job training they got in the 
CCC, most considered their 
work experience to be valuable. 
The CCC provided direct and 
immediate financial benefits, 
and participation enhanced 
future work habits. 


Although the CCC program ended in 1942, its 
impact continued. Unquestionably, enrollees 
made important contributions to the mainte- 
nance of North Carolina’s natural resources. They 
planted millions of 


trees; built hundreds 


of lookout towers; 
built thousands of 
miles of telephone 
lines, truck trails, 
and minor roads; 
and saved thousands 
of acres of land from 
the ravages of dis- 
ease, fire, and soil 
erosion. The CCC 


built So) AEA © A postcard showing part of the Blue Ridge Parkway, one of the 

many parks and Pais that African American CCC workers helped build. The 

Pea OHTRTORe 7-mile parkway was finished in 19 
is 


North Carolina Museum of History. 
including Fort 
Macon State Park, Hanging Rock State Park, Cape 
Hatteras State Park, Mount Mitchell State Park, 
and Morrow Mountain State Park, as well as the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park and the 
Blue Ridge Parkway. African American corpsmen 
participated fully in this conservation of the state’s 
natural resources, gaining valuable education and 
work skills along the way. 
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Sounding Gff on CRadio 


by Jessica Kay Ruhle* 


an you guess what these four things have 

in common: salt; a metal cookie sheet; a 

long, hollow tube full of pebbles or beans 

called a rainstick; and a sheet of high- 

impact polystyrene (a clear plastic)? Did 

you guess that, together, they can make 
the sound of a very impressive thunderstorm? 
Throw in a wind machine, and you practically 
have a hurricane brewing! 


Sound effects like these brought a sense of 
authenticity and energy to the 
comedies, dramas, and westerns 
broadcast over the airwaves 
in the years before many 
families had televisions. 
It may be hard to 
_ imagine in today’s 
~ world of high- 
definition television, 
complicated computer 
"4 eset ‘ games, and IMAX and 3D 
Witt Vata tatalatatate - movies, but in the 1930s, live 
: % radio was just becoming the 
hot new medium. It provided 
news, offered escape from 
problems, connected people 
in distant areas, and 
shaped public opinion. 


During the 1920s, radio 

_ broadcasts began transmitting 
' news, culture, and popular 
entertainment. Before then, 

_ radio had mostly been used as 
' a means of military communi- 
' cation. The first North Caro- 
lina radio station, WBT, 

_ started broadcasting in Char- 

- lotte in 1922. WPTF, an AM 
station founded in 1924 in 
Raleigh, began broadcasting 
sports, the State Fair, and political 
events in the 1930s. In June 1937, 


(Top right) A family in Bertie County owned this Fire- 
stone radio, ca. 1935-1941. It was called a farm radio, 
because it used batteries, and many rural areas still did 

not have electricity. (Left) An RCA radio microphone 
__used at Raleigh’s WPTF in the early 1940s but typical 
_ of the type used in the 1930s as well. The microphone 
_ could capture sound from both sides, including con- 

versation between two radio broadcasters. Images cour- 
tesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


for example, First Lady Elea- 
nor Roosevelt spoke to a 
large audience through 
WPTE, from the Strawberry 
Festival in Wallace. 


The first popular radios cost 
the equivalent of about $600 
today, and listeners had to 
use earphones. The cost went 
down, and the technology of 
both electric and battery- 
operated radios improved. By 
1931, one in seven North 
Carolina families owned a 
radio, and the number contin- 
ued to increase. Neighbors 
often gathered around one 
family’s radio. They listened to programs like 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s “Fireside 
Chats,” comedy show Amos ‘n’ Andy, and Rocky 
Mount native Kay Kyser’s Kollege of Musical Knowl- 
edge. Children enjoyed hearing shows like The 
Adventures of Superman and The Lone Ranger. Some 
popular radio shows later became television pro- 
grams. Radio grew in popularity and importance 
to the point that Orson Welles’s 1938 War of the 
Worlds program (based on the H. G. Wells book) 
convinced millions of terrified listeners that Mar- 
tians were invading Earth. 


Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of 
President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, speaks to a large 
audience through WPTFE radio 
during a June 11, 1937, appear- 
ance at the Strawberry Festival 
in Wallace. Governor Clyde 
Hoey is visible to her right. 
Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 


As radio evolved, so did the sound effects that 
brought stories to life. The production of live | 
sound effects became a fully developed technique | 
and profession that continues to be part of the 
entertainment industry today. Radio programs of 

the 1920s did not have a great need for sound 

effects because most consisted of music, poetry, 

and preaching. The 1930s, however, experienced 

an explosion in radio sound effects. Most popular 

radio shows were dramas—detective shows, mys- 

teries, Soap Operas, westerns, and science fiction | 
programs. The audio required many realistic and 
recognizable sounds. 


So what actually made the sounds 
that listeners heard on live radio 
shows? The sound effects produced 
for radio during the 1930s included 
live sounds, as well as prerecorded 
sounds and music. The recorded | 


—— 
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“Jessica Kay Ruhle is associate curator of education at the Nasher Museum ee ae at ae 
University. She ities worked o the North Carolina exis oe ee 


pieces included 
sounds that were 
too large or expen- 
sive to be brought 
into the studio— 
things like car 
engines, airplanes, 
large crowds, or 
explosions. Some- 
times the sounds of 
animals were 
recorded, although 
many of the best 
soundmen did their 
— : ~~ own animal noises, 
— especially the 

| sounds of dogs, cats, horses, or parrots. 


Perhaps most intriguing are the ways that sound- 
men created live, manual sound effects. Need a 
galloping horse? Just use a set of coconut halves 
and a piece of plywood. Are there gunshots in the 
story? Simply gather some rubber balloons and a 
few pushpins. A body falls to the ground? That 
sound is easily made with a sack of flour dropped 
onto the floor or tabletop. Some techniques may 
seem obvious or commonsense. Others are surpris- 
ing. For example, the push-and-pull of a stiff plas- 
tic bag sounds like unexpectedly realistic footsteps. 


Who produced all of these sounds? The first 
soundmen in the 1930s had no formal training. 
They came from backgrounds as varied as theater 


Jepression Snapshot: 


oing to the movies was one of the 
G™ popular ways to relax during the 

1930s. The era of silent films ended, and 
movies started coming out in color instead of 
black and white. Top-earning films included 
Tom Sawyer (1930); Frankenstein (1931); King 
Kong (1933); How to Be a Detective (1936); Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs (1937); Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band (1938); and Gone with the Wind 
(1939). The Wizard of Oz came out in 1939, too. 
Musical, horror, western, and gangster pictures 
proved popular. Shirley Temple was a major 
child star, and the Three Stooges and cartoon 
character Popeye appeared in their first films. 


slingshots. 


teries; Little House in the Big Woods; 
and The Hobbit. Young people also 
enjoyed books about characters 
like Tarzan, Buck Rogers, Tom Mix, 
Mickey Mouse, Orphan Annie, and 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 


Children created lots of their own 
fun, too. Popular toys included paper 
dolls cut from catalogs, marbles, and 


Spectator sports like professional 
major- and minor-league baseball, 


2007000 
Try Your Own 1990s Sound Effects 

Z Footsteps: Twist a stiff plastic bag or Writing with a pen: Scratch rough 

2 “walk” heavy-heeled shoes ona paper with an unbent paper clip. 

2 piece of wood. 

E Coins jingling: Drop 

2 Footsteps in the metal washers. 

= snow: Squeeze a 

= box of cornstarch. For more ideas: 

E Crackling fire: Twist Pag ee stk 

2 cellophane. F htm 

E Boiling water: Blow bias http:/ Alcoa Se is a 

= through a straw into water. pueblo.edu/samuel.ebersole/han 

E book/sfx.html 

2 Milking a cow: Squeeze seltzer www.ruyasonic.com/sfx_kit.htm 

2 bottles into a pail. 

3 www.genericradio.com/library.php 

2 Gunshots: Pop rubber balloons with 

= a pushpin. http://livesoundeffects.blogspot.com 
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technical crews, the percussion section of a band, 
or simply the most recent hire at the radio station. 
Those who succeeded in the business were those 
who proved their extreme creativity and excep- 
tional problem-solving skills. Their talents enabled 
them to bring the stories of radio alive in homes all 
across the country. 


The next time you are watching your favorite 
movie or television program, think about how 
important sound is to the viewing experience. And 
consider how far the entertainment industry has 


come in the past 75 years! ae: 


Child-sized carts pulled by goats became a 1930s fad. Few North 
Carolina families, however, could afford such a thing. To make a 
living, some people traveled to different towns with a goat, cart, 
and camera, taking pictures for a small fee. (Above) Doris Stamey 
Stroupe grew up in Belmont, where her parents and other family 
members worked at the Chronicle textile mill. Image courtesy of The 
Bobbin & Shuttle, 2009 issue, Textile Heritage Center in Cooleemee. 
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Many writers have explored the Depression’s 
financial and emotional trauma. John Stein- 
beck’s The Grapes of Wrath (1939), for example, 
focused ona family of poor sharecroppers; 

it won the Nobel Prize for literature and the 
Pulitzer Prize. Popular fictional series debuting 
during the 1930s included the Nancy Drew mys- 


horse racing, and college football had 

many fans, although the Depression some- 
times shortened seasons or shut down teams. 
The first major-league night games were played 
in 1935. The New York Yankees won the World 
Series in 1932 and from 1936 through 1939; the 
New York Giants won in 1933. On November 

1, 1938, Seabiscuit beat War Admiral in what 


was Called the horse “Match of the Century.” 
In 1938 Coach Wallace Wade led his unbeaten 
“Iron Duke” team to the Rose Bowl, where it 
fell to Southern Cal 7-3. In 1935 University of 
Chicago running back Jay Berwanger won the 
first Heisman Trophy (although it had a differ- 
ent name); he soon became the first-ever NFL 
draft pick but would never play pro ball. 
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IS THE PRICE RIGHT? 


or decades, many rural families relied on the Sears, Roebuck and Company catalog, 

first printed in 1888. With the help of railroads and the post office for delivery, the 

catalog provided easy and fairly affordable shopping. Sears also began opening 
retail stores in 1925 and had 400 across the country by 1933. From the 1935-1936 catalog 
(which boasted nearly 900 pages!), people could buy almost anything: clothes, toys, 
tools, farm equipment, chocolate, books, furniture, building supplies, and more. (The 
company stopped printing the general catalog in 1993.) 


Can you match each item below with its price in that 1935-1936 catalog? Remember that in the mid-1930s, 
incomes were much different, and people had less to spend. The average worker in High Point’s 16 hosiery plants 
could make $18.57 a week, for example, and many North Carolinians made much less money. Families usually 
spent a higher percentage of their income on food than families in 2010. Answers appear at the bottom of page 19. 
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THIS NEW Silventone 


Will Bring New Happiness to Thousands 


We've never seen a 6-tube battery Console 
to 2"E this ! In the lope field it's a lead- 


A Real “Buy” NO 
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ALSO SOLD ON 


TERMS 


_ The Only Original 
_ SHIRLEY TEMPLE Doll 


13In. Tall 


ee DO CLONE. 


SHOES. 


For Special Occasions 
—Good q Use Your Credit! 
Buy on 


Easy Payments 


$4, vovwin 


@ Loud Wildcat’ siren. @ Motoreycle style luggage carrior, 
@ Streamlined, twin bar, motorcycle type frame and tank. 
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@ 12-point rubber cushioned frame. 
@ Our finest ALLSTATE Balloon tires, with new, protective Lou Gebats Jr. Model 
tread on sidewa' 
@ Chromium plated headlight, rims, handlebars, truss Full size. MHorsehide 
Rend snrockes leather. Full leather lined 
Sears pioneered the features ey capers sae poechrane palm and back. Greased 
malar with win . ae 
Bile. Bo! ot be s. 3 be Troe waddle, pocket. Imitation leather 
br ng, stand, jewel ts ail. Nght: | No binding, Leather laced edge. 
fates included. ¥ fant ack Grip- Shs aa 
fast = inc with ivory trim, State coler. Send us your order Shipping weight., 1 Ib. 6 oz, 
Oe 6K 1692—F or Right 


__ KM 5018—ELGIN Blackhawk, Twin Bar bike. Stand- Hande Dhaene. 
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For Left Hand 
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uring the 

1930S, 

news- 
papers often 
published po- 
litical cartoons 
expressing views 


about President Pie 


; This political cartoon appeared in the Greensboro 
Franklin PS Daily News on May 3, 1933. Image courtesy of the 
Roosevelt’s New ___ State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and 


Deal programs. 9 7°" 

1) Try drawing : 

your own political cartoon based on one of the ar- 
ticles in this edition of Tar Heel Junior Historian. 

2) In anewspaper or magazine or online, find an ar- 
ticle about a current government effort to improve 
the economy. Try drawing your own political cartoon 
related to that program. 


This photograph shows the interior of a store in Stem, Granville County, in 
1940. High school boys were dressed up for election day, the caption noted. 
Image from Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, FSA/OWI 
Collection, LC-USF34-040575-D. 


"WRITE IT 


ook at the photograph above, shot in North 

Carolina by the Farm Security Administration 

near the end of the Depression. (Read more 
about FSA photos starting on page 27.) What do you 
see that is different from or the same as 2010? Write 
a one-page short story about what the people in the 
photo are doing and talking about. Do you imagine 
any other characters walking in? What might they do 
or say? How can you describe the store? 


GE0$ ‘sp[eIaAo pur ‘CH'GEs ‘O14 6Z' 1G ‘SeOYs 
‘C6 6€$ ‘OIpe ‘C6 Tg PAOTS [TeGaseq ‘68'7$ ‘[]OP ‘SAamsue aig 


Say What? oy 
‘Sletmey atitfhetleexey® 7 


lang is defined as popular, informal vocabulary 

tied to a particular group or time period (or 

both). Here are a few examples of slang from 
the 1930s. Try to match the 1930s term in the left-hand 
column with its meaning in the right-hand column. 
Answers appear at the bottom of page 18. Can you think 
of 2010 words for any of these terms? Try writing a 
paragraph using as much of the slang as you can. 


1.Horn, blower a. A know-it-all 
2. Curve mas b. To insult 
3. Pill aS c. Ina bad mood 
4. Crust : a d. Dollar 
5. Brodie on e. Sleep 
6.Abercrombie —__ f. Dressed up 
7.Honeycooler g. Telephone 
8. Evil a h. Leave quickly, in 
a hurry 

9. Aces, hot, swell, keen, 

cool, sweet = i. No good 
10. Doss eo j. House or apartment 
11. Dangle, make k. Mistake 

tracks bal 

|. Disappointment 
12. Cave a 
m. Very good 

13. Dead hoofer, cement 

mixer = n. Tired out 
14. Joed — o. Disagreeable person 
15. All wet —— p. Kiss 
16. Check, checker q. Bad dancer 
17. Togged to the 

bricks pl 
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by Dr. Anita Price Davis* 


(Top) A 1937 North Carolina 
school bus and a one-room 
school located at Wilson 
Mills, Johnston County. 
Images courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina 


Office of Archives and History. 


(Below) A postcard showing 
Cliffside School, built by 
textile executives in 
Rutherford County. Image 
courtesy of Reno Bailey and 
Anita Price Davis. 
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uring the Great Depression, many 

schools across the United States 

closed because of a lack of money. 

Despite the hard times, North 

Carolina did not neglect the educa- 

tion of its children and youth. Not a 
single public school in the state shut its doors 
because of the Depression. Clyde R. Hoey, 
North Carolina’s governor between 1937 and 
1941, called the story of education in the state 
“a romance.” Hoey felt that, overall, things 
were much rosier for Tar Heel schools than 
for schools in many southern states. 


The schools, the districts, and the educa- 

tors themselves tried many creative ways 

to reduce costs and keep schools running. 
Some schools saved money by getting rid of 
cafeterias and cafeteria workers. This meant 
that each student had to bring his or her 

own lunch—which might be only a biscuit. 
Sandwiches made from “store-bought bread” 
were rare in many homes. Without a Ther- 
mos bottle to keep milk cool, a lot of students 
had only water from the school well to drink. 
Many came to school hungry and left even 
hungrier. 


Some schools cut back on courses considered 
less essential, like music and foreign lan- 
guages—although some, unfortunately, had 
never had such “frills.” Others cut back on 
sports programs to reduce the cost of buses 
for athletic teams and heat for gyms. Schools 
often stopped providing supplies like col- 
ored paper and paints for students. 


_ Throughout 

_ the 1930s, 

_ though, North 
_ Carolina lead- 
_ ers continued 
_ to work to 

_ improve 
the public 
schools. 

_ Those schools 
_ differed in 

_ many ways 
from today’s 
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schools. For one thing, students did not at- 
tend school for nine months a year as they do 
now. North Carolina did not require a six- 
month school year for all schools until 1931 
and an eight-month year until 1933. (Different 
county and local school systems might have 
operated for different lengths of time; even 
during the Depression, some districts stayed 
open for nine-month years.) Most students 

in the 1930s did not attend kindergarten or 
twelfth grade. Not until the 1940s did twelve 
years of schooling become a requirement in 
North Carolina. State officials added kinder- 
garten much later. 


One-room schools. tf you had been a student in 
the 1930s, you might have gone to a one-room 
school! In 1931 North Carolina had 6,729 
schools; almost one-fourth were buildings 
with only one room and only one teacher. 
These teachers taught all grade levels ina 
single classroom. Even though the number of 
students was often small, the teacher had to 
divide time among all the grades. It could be 
difficult for students to “tune out” the lessons 
of another class while trying to complete their 
own work. Teachers often found it hard to 
plan the day. 


Segregation. Of the roughly 1,600 one-room 
schools in North Carolina in 1931, 935 were 
for African American students, and 665 were 
for white students. Segregation at that time 
separated most students by race, sending 
them to different schools. Even though the 
state constitution required that the segregated 
schools be “separate but equal,” neither the 
buildings, supplies, and books, nor the treat- 
ment of students and teachers, was always 
equal. 


Less money went to schools for African 
American students. Sometimes black stu- 
dents used the books thrown away by white 
schools. An early 1930s survey showed that 
school buildings for African Americans in 
the state were worth one-ninth the value 

of school facilities for white children. Few 
schools for black children offered standard 
high school programs. Facilities for training 


“Dr. Anita Price Davis is Charles A. Dana Professor of Education Emerita at Converse College, 


where she taught for 36 years. She taught in the North Carolina and New Jersey public schools for 
five years. She is the author of North Carolina during the Great Depression: A Documentary 
Portrait of a Decade (Jefferson: McFarland and Company Publishing, 2003). 


African American teachers were not equally 
available within the state, either. 


Teachers in the same area did not always get 
equal salaries. North Carolina paid teach- 

ers based on experience, whether they had a 
“full” class, and their education level. The sal- 
ary range for white teachers in 1933 was $45 
to $90 per month. African American teachers 
had a different scale: $35 to $70. The differ- 
ences—and the low wages—were problems. 


If you had been an American Indian student 
in North Carolina in the 1930s, you might 
not have attended public school. Cherokee 
children often attended missionary schools, 
which frequently required them to speak 
English—not their native language. 
Sometimes the mission teachers tried to 
change traditional beliefs. Many Cherokee 
families did not want this to happen. They 
wanted to manage their own affairs and 
preserve their heritage. The United States 
government began to listen to the American 
Indian families. Some New Deal-era 
legislation, and more mission teachers, 
began to provide programs that did not force 
students to abandon their cultures. 


Other American Indians wanted to attend 
public schools. Robeson County, for example, 
had many American Indian students. An area 
in that county might have three schools: one 
for white children, one for black children, and 
another for Lumbee children. 


Students with visual, hearing, or other physi- 
cal disabilities also faced separation. Many 
had to attend a boarding school far from 
home. Students with mental disabilities often 
did not go to school. 


Consolidation. tn 1931 the state passed a law 
that a teacher in a school with fewer than 22 
students would receive a salary cut. Coun- 
ties and areas began to look at consolidating, 
or combining, one-room and other small 
schools. Such action proved difficult, since 
money for building new schools and for bus- 
ing was limited. 


School busing. With consolidation—which 
meant fewer, larger schools—many students 
began to travel longer distances. More had 
to ride buses, because the distance to school 
was too far to walk. By 1937, North Carolina 
transported more children to school by bus 


(Above) Students and staff members at Peaksville School in Durham County, ca. late 1920s. 


(Below) A first-grade class at Raleigh’s Murphy School, 1930-1931. Jim Crow laws and customs 
kept the races separate in public places, including theaters, restaurants, restrooms, buses, and 


schools. Images courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


than any other state. The state government 
managed buses and their routes. 


The average Tar Heel student traveled 20 miles 
per day. The state’s per-student cost was $5.34, 
by far the lowest per-student cost in the na- 
tion. North Carolina had good safety records 
despite the slick dirt roads, snow, and ice. 


Public education. in 1933 the General 
Assembly voted to control all of the public 
schools; this made North Carolina the first 
state with such a system. Because many 
county or local governments did not have the 
money to support public education during 
the Depression, state control kept schools 
from closing. The legislature, however, had 

to provide funding. To ensure that money 
was available, legislators reduced the number 
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of school principals and created a 3 percent 
sales tax. Schools also cut teachers by the 
hundreds, resulting in larger, sometimes 
crowded, classes. Teachers who kept their jobs 
often received salary cuts and sometimes even 
vouchers—promises of pay later—instead of 
actual paychecks. 


School districts with less money liked the new 
system, which made things more equal across 
the state. Officials of some schools and better- 
off districts, however, did not like it. 


Works Progress fidministration (WPfl) projects. 
Congress established the Works Progress 
Administration in April 1935. The program 
paid people to do useful work rather than 
merely giving them a handout, or dole. The 
WPA helped construct baseball fields for 
schools and communities. Other WPA proj- 


ects included conducting nursery schools, 
serving school lunches, and giving plays and 
concerts. The WPA built new schools across 
the state and added to or remodeled several 
existing ones. 


In Ellenboro, Rutherford County, for in- 
stance, WPA workers added a three-story 
auditorium to the older 1924 school building. 
The WPA also constructed a workshop for 
agriculture students in the existing building. 
Older students benefited, too. The WPA built 
some of the facilities still in use on college 
campuses, including Appalachian State Uni- 
versity in Boone and North Carolina State 
University in Raleigh. Do you have WPA 
school buildings in your county? 


Challenges for rural youth. Children whose 


families farmed for a living in the 1930s—as 


most North Carolinians did—often had a more 
difficult time attending school, compared to 
children living in towns. These country chil- 
dren might have to miss school at planting 
time, at hoeing time, and at harvest. Families 
usually needed every member working in 
order to survive. 
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Separate But fof Equal 


n 1933 the North Carolina legislature provided for a special Governor’s 

Commission, led by Nathan C. Newbold of the State Department of Pub- 

lic Instruction, to study the problems of African American education in 

the state. The commission’s report was devastatingly honest about the 
schools’ drawbacks in 1932-1933. It noted, “There was an average of less than 
one library book for each child” and: 


% 


Children of tenant farmers, who rented instead 
of owning land; sharecroppers, who worked 
another person’s land for a share of crops; 

and migrant workers, who moved to new jobs 
along with farm seasons, had even more trou- 
ble. They not only had to consider crops when 
planning their school attendance, but they also 
often had to change schools when their parents 
moved to find work and housing. 


In a great many instances the school buildings now in use for the colored 
children are in a poor state of repair; generally many are poorly lighted and 
heated, and in many instances are too small to give adequate accommo- 
dations to the pupils. In all too many instances the teachers find it im- 
possible to leave any of their work or that of their children in the buildings 
overnight. The buildings cannot be securely locked, and often they are in 
out-of-the-way places and badly exposed to vandalism of all kinds. In many 
of the classrooms the furniture is antiquated, the blackboards are insuff- 
cient in size and badly abused. There is often little in the environment to 
elevate and inspire to higher levels of thinking. Very few rural colored 
schools are equipped with modern single desks. Little or no provision is 
made for teaching health and sanitation. Laboratories for teaching science 
and the vocational subjects are few and inadequate. 


If you had been a typical rural child living dur- 
ing the Great Depression, you might have had 
to milk cows, feed farm animals, draw water, 
cut firewood, and complete other chores before 
boarding the bus or walking to school—if the 
adults decided they could do without you for 
part of the day. If you did get to school, you 
might have been tired from work before the 
first lesson! Classmates might have poked 

fun at your shabby clothing, lack of school 
supplies, and even your smell after you had 
worked in the barns. When you got home, you 
probably had plenty more chores to do. You 
might have had to do homework with only a 
candle or a kerosene lamp to read by because 
many homes did not yet have electricity. And 
electricity and kerosene were expensive, so 
your parents may have told you to go to bed 
before you finished your schoolwork. 


A 1937 study of local school units in the state paid particular attention to 

the inequalities between school facilities, from buildings to water and heat 
sources. “Data in this bulletin show that a considerable number of the rural 
schools for colored children are small, poorly built, dilapidated, unfurnished, 
insanitary, and in almost every way inadequate to serve modern children in an 
enlightened progressive commonwealth. Many of these buildings are not only 
unsuited for modern school purposes, but are in such a bad state of repair that 
they are both a menace to health and dangerous to life and limb.” The report 
showed, for example, that while 98 percent of the Wake County district’s 
white pupils had access to indoor toilets, 85 percent of black schoolchildren 
were using outhouses, and 72 students in one school had no bathrooms at all. 


—J. Michael McElreath, from “The Cost of Opportunity: School Desegregation and 
Changing Race Relations in the Triangle Since World War II” 


(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 2002) 
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of chores before going to school, if they got to go at all. This boy 
is milking a cow on the Feggen Jones farm in the Zebulon area. 
Image from Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, FSA/ 
OWI Collection, LC-USW3-000430-D. 


mill village schools. Many textile workers 
across the South lived in mill villages near 
the factories. The companies often owned 
the mill houses, and mill owners sometimes 
contributed to teacher pay and schoolhouse 
construction. In North Carolina, such sup- 
port for education by plant owners varied. 
One company that did provide school sup- 
port was in Cliffside, Rutherford County. 
Charles H. Haynes, son of the textile execu- 
tive R. R. Haynes, built a brick school near 
the Cliffside plant in 1920-1921 for $250,000. 
This building, in Classical Revival style, 
appears on the National Register of Historic 
Places. It remains in use in 2010. 


Before the 1930s, children of textile workers 
in North Carolina often quit school at an 
early age to work in the mills, earning 
money for their families. By 1931, though, all 
of the southern states had laws against em- 
ploying children under 14 and against hiring 
those under 16 for night work. Enforcement 
of the laws was difficult, and younger chil- 
dren still worked for wages in some mills. 


Despite all of the problems, inequalities, and 
challenges, Tar Heels made much progress 
in education during the difficult 1930s. More 
students attended school, and many schools 
improved. More teachers held college 
degrees. Compared to a lot of other states, 
North Carolina had plenty to celebrate. But 
a great deal of work remained in providing 
a good public education for all of the state’s 


young people. Today that work continues. es 


*Aileen Earp McDonald lives in Matthews. This is part of an article she wrote for the 2009 issue 
of The Bobbin & Shuttle, published by the Textile Heritage Center in Cooleemee. The issue fo- 


Depression Voices 


by Aileen Earp McDonald* 


eptember 6, 1932—the first 

day of school at Southside 

Elementary in west Durham, 

and how excited | was. | had 
a new dress, petticoat, and bloomers 
that Mama had made (she made all our 
clothes). The only store-bought apparel 
were anklets and sturdy, brown laced- 
up shoes. 


Although they were new, | hated those 
ugly shoes. They were a first for me, as 
| usually wore hand-me-downs from my 
sister, Narvie. Daddy took me down- 
town at Five Points to buy me new 
shoes at Freeman’s store. | so wanted 

a pair of Buster Brown shoes, but they 
cost more. Daddy assured me that mine 
were even better than Buster Brown 
shoes. He said that the Buster Brown 
shoes cost more because of the name. 


The school, attended mostly by children 
whose parents worked for Erwin Mills, 
was filled with children dressed in clean 
rags and homemade clothes. There 
were a few dressed up in store-bought 
clothes, but they were the few bosses’ 
children who lived in two-story houses 
on Erwin Road or on the street running 
alongside the railroad tracks. There was 
no shame in living on the road beside 
the tracks, as they were beautiful 
houses, and they were occupied by the 
“bosses.” 


Narvie and Malcolm (obviously embar- 
rassed by having to go to school with 
his sisters) loitered behind as | led 

the way out the back door, across 

the branch, along the sides of the mill 
houses—crossing several dirt roads and 
the paved Erwin Road—to the most 
magnificent building | had ever entered. 


In the hallway there was a desk manned 
by a nurse in a white uniform and cap, 
making notes as each child approached 
the desk. When she called me forward, 
she took my name and weighed me. 

(I was underweight, and she frowned 
as she scanned my skinny arms, legs, 
and too-large, ugly brown shoes.) She 
also examined my head for lice, which 
she seemed disappointed not to find. 
She then scratched my left arm with a 


cused on “How the South's Cotton Mill People Survived the Great Depression.” For information 
ahout the center the maocazine and the ctate’c tertile heritace access wiz tertileheritace ore. 


My First Day of School 


: 


smallpox ff 


vaccine, ‘ 
applied a Aileen Earp McDonald. 
small dome _ /mage courtesy of the Textile 
cover, Heritage Center. 

taped it, 


and warned me not to take it off. At last 
| was finished except for a small bottle 
of sweet milk | was given with a straw. 

| had never had such milk—or a straw. 
What a treat! 


| was assigned to my first-grade 
teacher, Miss Fawrette, who scared me 
to death. | found out weeks later that 
she meant every word she said. Later 
in the year several of us students went 
out to play without coats as she had 
instructed. When we came in, she lined 
us up and spanked every one of us. 
Not a single complaint was heard from 
parents, students, or principal. | spent 
many an hour in the corner or cloak- 
room for talking. 


| could not read, write, or tell time. As | 
was dismissed from class the first day, 

| was too embarrassed to say | had to 
use the bathroom. | wandered around 
frantically searching for a toilet. | saw 
two doors, and | opened one only to 
find myself in the boys’ bathroom. They 
all screamed, and | ran out crying. | sud- 
denly had lost my need for a toilet. 


In spite of the Great Depression, Daddy 
managed to pay our rent each week; 
although, it took until Christmas to 

pay in full, at about five cents a week 
when we had it. We took our lunches in 
brown paper bags, which we brought 
home for the next day. Our lunch was 
usually a big pot of beans, our staple— 
pinto, navy beans, Great Northern, 
butter beans, black-eyed peas—and 
canned vegetables from the garden. 
The mill hands with gardens survived 
the Depression easier than town folk. 


When | hear people complaining about 
the recession because they have to 
cut down on meals out, pizzas in, no 
vacations, etc., | just smile. The Great 
Depression was bad, but we learned 
how to survive and how to be thankful 


for every blessing. e8 
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The Needy Doing Something Useful 


The WPA Goes to Work 


by Dr. Douglas Carl Abrams* 


illions of Americans found them- 
selves without jobs in April 1935, 
about six years after the stock 
market crash. President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and Congress 
created a New Deal agency called 
the Works Progress Administration (WPA), 
with plans to hire 3.5 million people nation- 
ally at a cost of $5 billion. After two years of 
“direct relief,” or grants of money not tied to 
working, the federal government was switch- 
ing to “work relief,” paying people to work 
on projects for agencies like the WPA. States 
took over public welfare programs. 


Between 1935 and 1940, the WPA in North 
Carolina employed 125,000 men and women 
of all races, completed 3,984 projects, and 
touched the lives of nearly everyone in the 
state. The WPA’s purpose was to provide a 
variety of jobs for the unemployed during the 
Great Depression. But what kinds of jobs? 


In New Bern, 37 women worked in sewing 
rooms for $32 a month making things like 
rugs and clothing. About 70 percent of these 
skilled laborers provided the only source of 
income for their families. The WPA’s Federal 
Music Project, for musicians without work, 
organized 18 African American choral groups 
in the state. The president and his wife, Elea- 
nor, selected the North Carolina Negro Cho- 
rus to perform at the White House on June 8, 
1939, in a concert honoring the king and 
queen of England. For two years, the North 
Carolina Federal Theater Project participated 
in the outdoor drama in Manteo, The Lost Col- 
ony. In 1939 the Federal Writers’ Project in 
the state produced two books: North Caro- 
lina: A Guide to the Old North State, 
which employed about 100 people for 
three years to describe and map 

parts of the state and its history, and 
These Are Our Lives, designed to include 
stories about “common southern folk.” 
The WPA hired artists to paint murals in 
public spaces like post offices, and its 
National Youth Administration aided needy 
young people with training and campus jobs. 
Most WPA workers, however, were men— 
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working outdoors to build schools, housing 
for public school teachers, armories, stadi- 
ums, swimming pools, gyms, community 
halls, hospitals, sewers, and even outdoor 
toilets, or “privies.” The workers built miles 
of roads and bridges. In addition to sewing 
rooms, the WPA provided jobs for women in 
school lunch programs, libraries, nursery 
schools, and literacy classes. 


Today some people oppose the federal gov- 
ernment’s stimulus package to help the econ- 
omy. In the 1930s, not everyone supported 
the WPA. Opponents, like North Carolina’s 
United States senator Josiah Bailey, argued 
that the program cost too much money and 
would mean higher taxes. They believed it 
did not solve the problem of unemployment. 
What would happen when these jobs, created 
by the federal government, ended? How 
much should the government pay WPA 
workers? If people made more money work- 
ing for the agency than working on a farm or 
in a factory, businesspeople and farmers 
would have a hard time getting the workers 
they needed. After much debate, Congress 
agreed that the WPA would not pay more 
than typical jobs in business and industry. 


Politicians fought over who would control 
the WPA, which would spend a lot of money 
and hire a lot of people. The federal govern- 
ment ran the WPA from Washington, D.C. 
Harry Hopkins, the national director, 


WPA employees make chairs near Black Mountain in 
Buncombe County. Image courtesy of the State Archives, 
North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


*Dr. Douglas Carl Abrams teaches history and supervises student teachers at Bob Jones 


University, where he chairs the Department of Social Studies Education. He has authored 
Conservative Constraints: North Carolina and the New Deal and Selling the Old- 
Time Religion: American Fundamentalists and Mass Culture, 1920-1940. 


(Above) The Works Progress Administration put people to work 
doing jobs like building this section of Route 151 in Cabarrus 
County, near the Union County line. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. (Above, right) George Coan led WPA 
efforts in the state. Image courtesy of the City of Winston-Salem. 


however, worked with the North Carolina 
congressional delegation to choose projects 
and hire personnel. Politicians, seeking 
greater influence with the WPA, fought over 
the selection of a state director. North 
Carolina congressman Robert L. Doughton— 
powerful head of the House Ways and Means 
Committee—and Senator Bailey successfully 
pushed for George Coan, mayor of Winston- 
Salem since 1929. A graduate of Davidson 
College and Harvard University, Coan had 
worked for Reynolds Tobacco Company but 
had been a strong Roosevelt supporter. 
Battles over the appointment of other officials 
in the state WPA distracted Coan for much of 
1935. The effort to create jobs lagged behind 
that of other southern states. Coan 
complained that Hopkins had not given 
North Carolina enough money for its relief 
needs. The state was not receiving its fair 
share based on population, Coan said. 


Leaders in Washington feared that, with large 
sums of money to spend, state WPA officials 
might become corrupt. They might give 
money to the jobless or state officials, in 
return for support and votes on election day. 


Although the WPA banned some political 
activities, state WPA officials and politicians 
violated those policies. The agency—with 
thousands of employees—could influence 
elections. In the 1936 Democratic gubernato- 
rial primaries, Coan actively supported Clyde 
Hoey after former governor O. Max Gardner 
promised Coan the chairmanship of the State 
Highway Commission. Gardner gave Coan 
$25,000 to distribute in WPA districts, and 
Coan provided Gardner with a list of key 
WPA personnel in the state. Senator Bailey 
also used lists of WPA personnel in his 1936 
reelection campaign. Some states, like Indi- 
ana, did a better job than North Carolina of 
keeping politics out of relief programs. Other 
states had much worse records. In 1939 Con- 
gress passed the Hatch Act limiting political 
activities of federal employees, such as those 
in the WPA. Most of those restrictions still 


apply today. 


As the Depression continued, the WPA faced 
growing opposition within the state. After his 
reelection in 1936, Bailey attacked the New 
Deal. He particularly targeted the WPA, 
which he blamed for competing with 
business for workers and weakening its 
participants’ work ethic. Some Tar Heels 


joked about the WPA’s rate of work— 
claiming, for instance, that WPA stood for 
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The Works Progress AGuiniswaeen gomipleted a vari- 
ety of projects in North Carolina. (Clockwise, starting 
above left) Artist James McLean paints a mural in 
Raleigh. Men work in a WPA fisheries project on 
Albemarle Sound. The WPA built this post office in 
Franklin. Images courtesy of the State Archives, North 
Carolina Office of Archives and History (McLean), and the 
North Carolina Museum of History (fisheries; post office). 


“We Poke Along.” In 1937 Bailey fought 
against the agency’s getting more money. He 
demanded that the federal government adopt 
a balanced budget and completely turn over 
the task of helping the unemployed to state 
and local governments. Bailey claimed that 
southern states, like North Carolina, did not 
receive their fair share of the funds. He 
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thought the WPA was sending 
too much help to urban areas. 


After two years, the North 
Carolina WPA declined 
dramatically. In August 1937, 
employing only 18,600 work- 
ers (compared to more than 
40,000 the previous year), it 
spent $706,000 in the state, 
down from the $1.2 million 
spent in August 1936. To cut 
costs, Coan closed district 
offices in September 1937 and 
operated the WPA from one 
Raleigh office. The WPA 
rebounded briefly when the 
economy worsened in late 
1937 to early 1938; Congress 
in June 1938 significantly 
increased its funds. By that 
October, the state WPA 
peaked, with 55,000 workers. 
In 1939 the agency began its final decline, 
and Congress renamed it the Works Projects 
Administration. By 1940, Roosevelt focused 
increasingly on World War II, which had 
begun in Europe. He reduced the size of the 
WPA. The war jump-started the economy, 
and relief became less critical. 


Coan resigned as the state WPA director to 
return to private business. Governor Hoey 
refused to appoint him chairman of the State 
Highway Commission, after all, because of 
Coan’s closeness to Bailey and Doughton. 
Coan had served three and a half years, spent 
$60 million, and helped an average of 40,000 
North Carolinians a year get WPA jobs. While 
he had mixed politics and relief, he kept the 
agency free of financial scandal. 


Although North Carolina ranked last in the 
country in per-person WPA spending, the 
agency did make life better for many people. 
One grateful mother of eight could speak for 
thousands of other Tar Heels when she said, 
“Tf it hadn’t been for the WPA I don’t know 
what we would have done.” Her husband 
earned $18.50 every two weeks working in a 
WPA printery. Without that income, the 
family had sometimes gone hungry. The WPA 
changed the political and the physical land- 
scape. It left a legacy that government can 
help people in need, and its surviving proj- 
ects offer a physical reminder of that legacy. 
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A. LOOK THROUGH THE LENS: 


FSA PHOTOGRAPHS 


by Emily Catherman* 


f a picture is worth a thousand words, 

historians owe a large debt to the 

Farm Security Administration (FSA). 

The agency—one of many created 

during the Great Depression as part 

of President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s New Deal program to help the 
struggling economy—left behind a big 
collection of photographs taken as part of its 
efforts to help farmers. Today its work helps 
us understand that time. 


The FSA worked to support small farmers 
through the refurbishment of land and 
communities hit hardest by the Depression. It 
provided loans, helped people move to better 
farmland, and tried to create new towns 
where farmers could work together in new 
ways. A man named Roy Stryker headed a 
department within FSA called the Historical 
Section. An important part of Stryker’s job 
was hiring photographers who could travel 
the country taking pictures of how the 
Depression was affecting people from every 
walk of life. Stryker wanted to create a 
historical record of the country and to show, 
through 
photo- 
graphs, how 
the New 
Deal was 
helping 
people. 


Eight 
different FSA 
photog- 
raphers 
visited North 
Carolina 


E between 
Image 1. This picture of a migrant mother 
taken in Nipomo, California, is one of the 1935 and 
most recognized images of the 1930s. The 1941. They 
32-year-old woman had seven children, 2 
and her family was described as “destitute took thou 
pea pickers” moving around trying to find sands of 
work. Image from Library of Congress, Prints ictures. FSA 
& Photographs Division, FSA/OWI Ie 3 


Collection, LC-DIG-fsa-8b29516. officials gave 
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Image 2. This photograph shows segregation practices in 
Durham, ca. 1940. Image from Library of Congress, Prints & 
Photographs Division, FSA/OWI Collection, LC-DIG-fsa-3c25806. 


very loose instructions on what kind of 
pictures to take and of what subjects. 
Photographers brought their own ideas and 
influences to their work. They took pictures 
to promote the work of the New Deal, to 
show the need for New Deal programs, and 
to document how people were living. FSA 
photographers snapped many of the 
photographs used in this issue of Tar Heel 
Junior Historian. Check the captions to see 
which ones! 


One of the most famous FSA photographers 
was Dorothea Lange, who had been a 
portrait photographer. Lange could skillfully 
capture images of people. That skill, along 
with her interest in economic equality and 
compassion for the poor, produced incredible 
and intimate records of people struggling 
through hardship. The image known as 
Migrant Mother taken in California in 1936, is 
the most famous example of Lange’s work. 
(See Image 1.) The photograph may be the 
most recognized image of this period in 
American history. Stryker saw it as the 
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2004 she curated the exhibit In Search of a New Deal: Images of North Carolina, 
1935-1941. This Depression-era exhibit, which has been shown at 13 venues across 


the state, is currently on display at the North Carolina Museum of History. 
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FSA Photographers Who 
Visited North Carolina 


Dorothea Lange 


Arthur Rothstein 


Marion Post Wolcott 


TO eee 


perfect symbol for 
the whole FSA 
photography 
project, because 
the woman in the 
picture shows 
great suffering 
but also great 
courage. He 
thought the photo 
would make 
people want to 
help. Although 
known mainly for 
pictures taken in 
California, Lange 
visited North Carolina in the summer of 1939 
and produced many memorable images. 


Jack Delano 
Walker Evans 


Carl Mydans 


Ben Shahn 
John Machon 


S000 CUE ee 


Photographers Jack Delano and Marion Post 
Wolcott spent the most time documenting 
North Carolina. Both found that they could 
get the best photos by spending time getting 
to know people, talking with them about 
their lives, learning about their troubles, 
blending into their communities, and earning 
their trust. By spending this time, Delano and 
Wolcott could capture images that were more 
natural. They took pictures of people doing 
regular tasks like washing laundry, plowing 
fields, or attending church. Looking at some 
of their work, we can see large problems that 
faced the state, alongside the small details of 
everyday life. For example, Delano’s picture 


Image 5. During the Great Depression, families often needed 
even their youngest members to work in order to survive. In this 
photo taken in Granville County in 1939, Titus Oakley’s 8-year- 
old daughter helps grade and tie tobacco in the family’s bed- 
room after it got too cold to work in the strip house. Image from 
Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, FSA/OWI 
Collection, LC-DIG-fsa-8c11091. 
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titled At the bus sta- 
tion in Durham, North 
Carolina shows south- 
ern segregation prac- 
tices in the era before 
the Civil Rights 
movement. (See 
Image 2 on the the 
previous page.) The 
image also gives 
information about 
how people traveled 
and dressed, and 
what they saw dur- 
ing the everyday act 
of taking a bus in 
Durham during the 
1930s. 


Wolcott’s photograph 
Negro children and old 
home on badly eroded 
land near Wadesboro, 
North Carolina offers 
the viewer a great 
deal of information 
about the time and 
place it was taken. 
(See Image 3.) The 
land surrounding the 
house shows signs of 
severe erosion, which 
was often caused by 
poor agriculture practices that wore out the 
land and made it difficult to farm. The 
smaller child walking toward the camera has 
bowed legs, which is a sign of rickets, a 
disease caused by malnutrition and a lack of 
vitamin D. Land erosion and nutrition 
problems were common in North Carolina 
and throughout the South during the Great 
Depression. The photo also provides 
information on daily life, such as how children 
dressed, what houses looked like, and even 
how people hung out laundry to dry. 


The FSA used the photos in many ways. One 
way involved promoting and defending FSA 
projects. The photographers tried to publish 
pictures of FSA programs in action wherever 
they could. One of these Depression-era 
programs was called resettlement. The 
government funded planned resettlement 
communities that provided better housing 
and small plots of land to poor farmers and 
sharecroppers. A resettlement community 


Image 3. These children are walking on land that is badly eroded, 
in a photograph taken in 1938 near Wadesboro. Image from 

Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, FSA/OWI 
Collection, LC-DIG-fsa-8c30011. 


called Roanoke Farms, located in Tillery, 
included a large population of African 
American families. FSA photographer John 
Vachon visited Roanoke Farms in 1938 to take 
pictures of how the project aimed to turn a 
former plantation region with a large 
population of enslaved people into a modern, 
productive community of black landowners. 
(See Image 4.) 


FSA officials also used the photos to sway 
public opinion and eventually influence laws 
on issues like child labor. In the early 1900s, 
1.75 million children between the ages of 10 
and 15 were employed nationwide. Children 
made up an important part of the workforce 
in the South, where few laws protected them. 
They worked long hours—often under bad 
conditions—for very little money. In North 
Carolina, many children labored in factories 


ally 


a black person 
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illery Resettlement Farm, 
begun in 1935, was one of 
about 113 rural resettlement 
experiments created by the 
federal government under the New 
Deal to give the rural poor the chance 
to buy land. One of a handful of African 
American resettlement projects, Tillery 
is located in four large sections of 
southeast Halifax County. It was cre- 
ated out of 18,000 acres that included 
three former slave plantations. 


Settlers initially were loaned land, a 
home, tools, and livestock for three 
years. The government expected them 
to learn the basics of farm and home 
management, as well as community 
cooperation. There were strict guide- 
lines, payment plans, and a promise for 
homesteaders to eventually own the 
land they farmed. The project was re- 
named Roanoke Farms in 1936. It even- 
tually included segregated sections 

for 150 black families and 110 white 
families. Most families came from 
neighboring counties such as Nash, 
Edgecombe, Warren, or Northampton, 
but some came from other states like 
Virginia, Georgia, Florida, and Arkansas. 
Some critics said the program did more 
to help whites in financial crisis by 
buying their land than to provide real 
opportunity for blacks. 


When the government ended the 
resettlement project in 1943, 93 African 
American settlers had become land- 
owners. A new group of black landown- 
ers arrived in the community 


CUCCCCUUECTCT EEE 


What Was That Word? 


Erosion: gradual wearing away of rock or soil 
Migrant: a person who moves from place to place to get 
work, especially a farm laborer who harvests crops season- 


Negro: common term of the Depression era used to identify 


Refurbishment: restoring to good repair; bringing back to a 
cleaner, brighter, more functional state 

Segregation: enforced separation of a group, in this case 
African Americans, by requiring the use of separate 
schools, transportation, housing, and other facilities 
Sharecropper: a farmer who lives and works on another's 
land, receiving a share of the crop 


TTPO TEED CUCU 


Depression Snapshot: 


VOCE 
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Image 4. A farmer with cotton seed, fence 
posts, and wire—supplies bought cooperatively 
at Roanoke Farms in 1938. Image from Library of 
Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, FSA/ 
OWI Collection, LC-DIG-fsa-8b29263. 


over the next few years, most buying 
property from the government through 
Farmer’s Home Administration Loans. 
Today Tillery’s population is 98 percent 
African American. Most residents 

are age 60 and older, and most are 
women. Over the years, distant, poor- 
paying factory jobs replaced work in 
agriculture. The Concerned Citizens of 
Tillery (CCT), founded in 1978, aims to 
promote and improve social, economic, 
and educational welfare. Its many activ- 
ities include a History House Museum. 
Access www.cct78.org to learn more. 


Research It!: The FSA also worked 
to help American Indians in Robeson 
County through Pembroke Farms and 
the Red Banks Mutual Association. 
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or on farms, providing much-needed income to 
their families. FSA photographs of children’s 
working conditions helped convince people that 
the federal government had to pass new laws to 
protect children and ensure that they went to 
school. (See Image 5 on the previous page.) 


The FSA photos also created a priceless historical 
record of American life during the Great 
Depression. Photographers got a lot of freedom to 
show the United States as they saw it in their 
travels. As a whole, they produced a large body of 
work that reveals many aspects of everyday life 
from coast to coast. In North Carolina, the 
photographers shot more than 2,000 pictures that 
feature people of every age, race, and economic 
situation. 


Examining this collection, viewers can look into 
the lives of Tar Heels as they wrestled with the 
incredible challenges of a difficult period in the 
nation’s history. The images show problems, how 
the country faced them, and the small details of 
everyday life during a past that is quickly moving 
beyond the reach of memory. 3 
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To View More FSA Photos” 


To learn more about the Farm Security 
Administration photographs, access www.loc.gov/ 
pictures/collection/fsa. Type North Carolina into the 
search box to bring up more than 2,300 photo- 
graphs taken in the state during the Depression, 

as well as during the World War II years when 
photographers worked for the Office of War 
Information. You can also search for particular sub- 
jects by typing in North Carolina and the name of — 
a town or county, the name of a subject like chil- 
dren or sharecroppers, or the name of a particular — 
FSA photographer. 


What Do You See? 
This page includes three additional FSA photos 
taken in North Carolina. When viewing oe 


photos like these, co eas some oe 
questions: — ee 


¢ Who is (ori is ae in be photo? 

* What is pictured? What is going on? What else 
would you like fo know? 
* Where was the photo taken? (Consider both 
setting and specifics like town or county.) Be 
* When was the photo taken? (Consider both the 
year and things like the season or month.) 
* How does the photo compare to or contrast 
a situation that might be pictured today? How 
what can it teach you about life in the past? 
* Why was the photograph taken? Does knowing — 
the goals of the FSA Pesan for oe ated | 
your ye : 


(Clockwise from top left) A fanily of tobacco spares pose behind 
their house in Person County, 1939. A young sharecropper and his first 
child, photographed on Hillside Farm in Person County. Men gather on 
the porch of a country store in Gordonton on a Sunday afternoon. 
Notice the kerosene pump on the right and the gasoline pump on the 
left. The brother of the store owner stands in the doorway. Images from 
Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, FSA/OWI Collection, 
LC-USF34-019706; LC-DIG-fsa-8b34256; and LC-DIG-fsa-8b33922. 


Penderlea Yesterday and Today 


by Ann Southerland Cottle* 


he northwestern corner of Pender County 
may seem an unlikely spot for a some- 
what radical government experiment. But 
ingenuity, hard work, and investment by 
the government and Wilmington business- 
man Hugh MacRae aimed to turn a largely 
unsettled area there into productive farms and 
homesteads at the height of the Great Depression. 


The quiet agricultural community of Penderlea 
was the first of five “farm cities” established under 
the United States Department of the Interior’s 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads in 1934. The 
government designed such “resettlement” projects 
to provide jobs for thousands of out-of-work 

men, as well as modern new homes and land for 
tenant farmers renting small farms or part-time 
farmers struggling to scratch out a living from 
worn-out soil. The plan: the community would 

be able to support itself without outside help. 
Homesteaders would grow produce like beans, 
squash, cucumbers, corn, and strawberries. What 
the community did not need, farmers could sell as 
part of a distribution system that included nearby 
railroads. Trees cleared for farmland could become 
building and furniture material. 


The federal government handpicked Penderlea’s 
homesteaders, who were white and Protestant. 
Each family had to be poor and include children. 
The more children a family had (especially boys), 
the better its chance of being chosen. Families had 
to get recommendations from a government agent 
who visited them unannounced to make sure 
everything in their home matched their application; 
from their church pastor; and from a North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Extension Service agent. Once a 
family received an invitation to live on Penderlea, 
its members had to pass physical exams given in 
Burgaw. Some of these requirements contributed to 
Penderlea’s success for some families, but in reality, 
officials excluded other citizens. At low prices, the 
government bought out the few black families who 
had lived in the area and farmed it for many years, 
moving all African Americans off the project. No 
Jewish or Catholic family, no single person, and no 
married couple without children was chosen. 


Penderlea was MacRae’s American dream come 

true. He believed that such communities could pro- 
vide a good living, as well as a good social example 
in the rural South. Times had been hard for decades 


(Above) Residents of Penderlea Homesteads enjoy a Sunday school picnic 
in 1937. Image from Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, FSA/ 
OWI Collection, LC-DIG-fsa-8a17327. (Below) An early home built at 
Penderlea. Image from Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, 
FSA/OWI Collection, LC-USF33-T01-000717-M2. To learn more about 
Penderlea, visit www.penderleahomesteadmuseum.org. 


after the Civil War. The struggle to survive became 
even greater during the Depression. Unemploy- 
ment skyrocketed. Foreclosure—when an owner's 
home or farm is taken and sold to meet payments 
due—became a dreaded word. MacRae already had 
spent over $1 million trying to copy the success of 
small European farms in several communities in the 
Cape Fear area. When he bought 10,000 acres called 
the Wilson Tract in Pender County, he hired expe- 
rienced town planners to help design what became 
Penderlea. An amendment to the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of 1933 and congressional action 
in 1934 let President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
spend $25 million to develop “farm cities” to draw 
people from overcrowded urban areas and help 
struggling farmers. MacRae sold 4,500 acres to the 
federal government at a loss, and the government 


*Ann Southerland Cottle, a Penderlea resident since the age of 4, is a retired high school English and THJH, Spring 2010 31 


drama teacher. She received her undergraduate degree in secondary education from the University 
of North Carolina at Wilmington. Her interest in history led her to write The Roots of Penderlea, 
enhich dacimente the hictory and firsthand accounts of the Penderlea homestead project. 


hired him to oversee Penderlea’s beginnings. 
Different federal agencies took charge over 
the next few years. 


The government placed ads for Penderlea 
in newspapers and magazines. People 
from as far away as Kansas responded. 
Chosen homesteaders came from all over 
North Carolina and South Carolina, with 

a few from other states. Shortly after 
construction began in spring 1934, Sut 

and Katie Bell Austin and their young son, 
Nick, moved in. Bruno and Jo Van Bavel, 
with their daughter, Peggy, son, Buren, and 
soon another newborn son, Frank, followed. 
The families lived in two-room tarpaper 
shacks on runners until workers finished their 
houses. Sut Austin used to joke that they lived 
in the first mobile homes. “We could move 
those shacks anyplace we wanted to,” he 

said. The families kept a cow hidden in the woods 
nearby, milking her before daylight and after dark. 
The government said only purebred livestock could 
be brought to Penderlea, but homesteaders could 
not afford purebred cows, horses, mules, or hogs. 
The project manager found out about the cow only 


Penderlea resident Shirley 
Staton holds her younger sister, 
Vivian. Image courtesy of Ann 
Southerland Cottle. 


N d en Ariat 


A young Penderlea homesteader, his child, and dog. 
Image from Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs 
Division, FSA/OWI Collection, LC-DIG-fsa-8a07546, 


On the Farm 


by Eugene Swanson, age 16, Penderlea settler 


n the farm we have 
busted pumps 
And lots of trouble 


burning stumps, 

While white-collared big 
shots hang around 

To show the farmer how to 
tend the ground. 


In the spring you look at 
your land and groan, 

And hate like heck to ask 
for a loan. 

Then when you realize you 
are broke, 

I'll tell you bays, it is no 
joke. 


32 


In summer while the crops 
are green, 

You know they're the best 
you've ever Seen. 

Then a storm comes whirl- 
ing along, 

Your crops are gone like 
the sound of a gong. 


And, if you have any dough 
in the fall, 

The man at the office 
takes it all. 

Then in the spring you give 
a moan 

And go back to the office 
for another loan. 
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after homesteaders 
convinced officials to 
change the rule. 


Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC) workers 
lived in five new 
barracks while they 
built three main roads, 
over 100 miles of 
ditches, and 15 miles 
of canals. Up toa 
thousand men, white 
and black, worked on 
the project, including 
hundreds from the 
surrounding area 

and homesteaders 
themselves. One crew 
worked ahead of the 
machinery, removing 
shrubs, wild flowers, 
and trees that could be 
cared for in a nursery 
at the barracks, then 
used for landscaping 
the new homes. 


MacRae believed that 
for a rural civilization 
to be socially satis- 
fying, the woman in 


each family must be given “a house 
in which she is perfectly happy; 
*. wants very badly, and in which 
, her interest will never wane.” 
} His “six essentials to health and 
contentment” included food in 
| variety and abundance; shelter 
_ with attractive surroundings; 
- warmth from a surplus of good 
j fuel; education for children; 
- good social conditions; and 
© freedom from fear about the 
' future. He butted heads with 
» government officials to include 
things considered luxuries “in 
the country” in the early 1930s: 
electricity, indoor running water, 
and indoor toilets. 


Eventually about 190 of the 
planned homes were built, on 10-acre or 20-acre 
plots. MacRae was precise about how and where he 
wanted homesteads built. Each would face a road. 
The single-story houses, 1,000 to 1,400 square feet, 
used six basic floor plans. They had wood siding, 
painted white with green or black shutters. The first 
10 houses had cathedral ceilings, oak and hard- 
wood floors in the living rooms, a screened porch, 
a small kitchen, a tiny dining area, two bedrooms, 

a small room for the toilet, and a small room for the 
claw-footed bathtub and sink. Bedrooms boasted 
overhead light fixtures; the master bedroom had 

a sink; and the second bedroom had two closets. 
Heat came from wood-burning heaters. The next 
houses built were less expensive, sometimes with 
more bedrooms but fewer features—open fireplaces 
provided heat, for example, until families could 
afford heaters. Wood cookstoves helped heat all the 
houses, which had no insulation. Cold wind blew 
through the tongue-and-groove pine board walls. 
Children liked to play behind the warm stoves 

and sometimes fell asleep on the floor beside the 
chimney. Each homestead included a livestock barn 
with a hayloft, poultry house, hog house, corncrib, 
washhouse, smokehouse, and pump house. 


On June 11, 1937, First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt— 
who had helped convince her husband that farm 
cities were good ideas—visited. Homesteaders 
spent many days preparing, even writing a play 
about their lives before and after moving to the 
project. Mrs. Roosevelt arrived on the train at Wal- 
lace at 7 a.m. Penderlea farm manager C. R. Dillard 
said his job that hot day was to drive a truck in 
front of the convertible she was riding in, spray- 
ing the road with water to keep the dust down. 
(Depending on the weather, deep sand or mud 
covered the unpaved roads.) People lined the 


nt die lated 


streets in Wallace and all the way to Penderlea, try- 
ing to glimpse Mrs. Roosevelt. Everyone who met 
her said she was gracious and proud of the project. 


In August 1937 construction began at the center 

of Penderlea on a modern, single-story school 
complex, which would combine the enrollment 

of several smaller schools. Six hundred students 
started the year in temporary spaces like the work- 
ers barracks and potato house until the 26 class- 
rooms were finished. Classrooms opened to the 
outside, connected by covered cement walkways. A 
community library separated the high school from 
the elementary area for grades 1-8. With more than 
6,000 volumes, it was one of the largest rural school 
libraries in the state. The homesteaders took (and 
take) great pride in the school and library, which 
hosted many banquets and proms. The first gradu- 
ation ceremony was held there in May 1938 after 
rain slowed completion of the auditorium. One 
mother whose daughter graduated said it had been 
raining for days. Boards laid on the ground outside 
to keep feet dry sank in the deep water. 


The campus also had craft, music, and band rooms, 
a large gym, a home economics area with three 
kitchens and a big sewing room, a vocational shop, 
a school bus garage, and a teacherage (cooperative 
residence for teachers). Furniture was built in the 
vocational shop; today people treasure these simple 
oak and maple pieces. Nearby were a community 
building, a health clinic, a potato-curing house, 

a cane-syrup mill, a cannery, a cooperative store 
(called “the big store”), a warehouse, a gristmill, 

a vegetable grading house, and a three-bedroom 
house for the school principal. 


Penderlea was a close-knit community. Families 
worked and played together. Social events included 
barn raisings, square dances at the CCC barracks, 
and plays in the school auditorium. Women met at 
home extension clubs to make quilts, mattresses, 
and even furniture. Children had 4-H clubs, Girl 
Scouts, and Boy Scouts. During hot summer eve- 
nings, neighbors often sat together under shady 
trees, hoping to catch a breeze. No one had electric 
fans, and few residents had a refrigerator for ice. 
After church services, settlers spent the afternoon 
visiting and enjoying a picnic dinner under the 
big oak trees. During the summer, boys would slip 
off to Giddeons Pond to swim. Sometimes they 
camped out, surrounded by woods. Snakes and 
other creatures liked the pond, too, which was 
enough to keep the girls away. 


Families raised their own meat. When the days 
turned cold, neighbors helped each other with hog 
killings. Ham or sausage with eggs, grits, red-eye 
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gravy, hot biscuits, and homemade jelly—does 
this sound like a special weekend breakfast at a 
restaurant? Most homesteaders prepared such a 
breakfast daily in the 1930s. Cornmeal was ground 
at the community mill, as were flour and feed for 
the animals, all bagged in cotton feed sacks printed 
with different patterns. Women made curtains, 
aprons, housecoats, pillowcases, and clothes from 
those sacks. Young girls often went to the mill to 
pick out the sacks they wanted for their clothes. It 
took about three sacks to make a dress. 


Farmers at Penderlea quickly found out that they 
could not survive and pay their bills growing just 
produce and the cut flowers and bulbs they had 
begun to ship north. Most homesteaders had been 
tobacco farmers, so they built tobacco barns and 
began to make a little money to pay their bills each 
fall. Others worked at the hosiery mill built by the 
government in 1938. During the late 1930s and 
1940s, there were 50 or more dairies on the project 
as families renovated their barns into milking par- 
lors and added a room for the milk room. 


Penderlea has changed in some ways, and in other 
ways, not at all. Many of the original homes were 
sold and moved off the project in 1945, when farms 
were combined to provide more acres per unit. 
Several roads on the old Penderlea Homestead 
map have become paths, and most of the roads are 
paved. The mule has been retired. Air-conditioned 
tractors pull eight or more plows through fields 

at one swipe. Most farmers contract to grow hogs, 
chickens, or turkeys in long buildings. Many resi- 
dents work elsewhere. The school is a year-round, 
erades K-8 campus. A few early homesteaders 
remain, and others are second- and third-gen- 
eration descendants. Ultimately, people viewed 
resettlement experiments like Penderlea as failures. 
But at Homecoming, the first Sunday in November, 
the sanctuary at Potts Memorial Church overflows 
with former members and Penderlea residents who 


have come “home.” 3 
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by B. J. Davis* 


n the 1920s, North Carolina ranked as 
the largest producer of textiles in the 
United States. Throughout the South, 
low wages and good access to electricity 
had led companies to build a large 
number of factories (or mills) that made 
yarn, wove fabric, and spun cotton. Thousands 
of Tar Heels worked in mills, especially in 
the Piedmont region. Most of these workers 
faced long hours and low wages, and many 
felt unhappy about their working conditions. 
Others were too scared of losing their jobs to 
complain. By the early 1930s, nearly one out of 
four North Carolinians had no job. As many 
people struggled to keep their homes and find 
enough to eat, textile workers were pulling 
together, hoping that President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt would find a way to help them. 


On Saturday, September 1, 1934, in its afternoon 
edition, the Gastonia Daily Gazette newspaper 
made a special request to Gaston County 
citizens to “use discretion.” The request read, 
“The Gazette would like to make an earnest plea 
to all concerned in the proposed textile strike 
that we exercise caution and care in this county.” 
It continued, “We do not want a repetition of the 
1929 troubles. Goodness knows, this county and 
city received too much unfavorable publicity 
from that summer. We have not been able to live 
it down for five years.” 


Those “troubles” mentioned in the newspaper 


Letter to Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus, September 15, 1934 


“| am a textile worker. | do not favor strikes but | do think that it’s time for some- 
thing to be done. ... The poor working class of people have been imposed on 
too] much all ready. | am glad that we have a president that is trying to do some- 
thing to help the working class of people but | do not think many manufacturers 
are doing what the NRA [National Recovery Administration] is intended for. They 
make the people do the same amount of work in 8 hours that they did before in 10 
hours. | work here in a mill that manufactures men and boys socks and anklets and 
we are compel[l]ed to get out so much in 8 hours to make production per day. We 
must do that amount to get $2.40 per day are [sic] else lose our jobs. [Sometimes 
people] work 9 and a half hours and get paid 8 hours. [Those of us with children 
could not sign the paper in favor of a strike. If you complain, you lose your job.] 
We need the money but we are being worked too hard.” 


—Letter from Mrs. L. H. Anderson, of Statesville, in the Papers of Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus, 
Box 103, State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History 


involved a strike in June 1929 at the Loray 

mill in Gastonia. During a strike, employees 
temporarily stop working, or walk off their jobs, 
to protest or bring attention to work-related 
demands. In 1929 Loray workers grew so 
unhappy that they organized a strike to demand 
more pay, a 40-hour workweek, and better 
working conditions. Violence broke out between 
those who supported the strike and those who 
did not. On September 14, 1929, a carload 

of armed men attacked a group of strikers 
traveling to a rally. One of the strike organizers, 
Ella May Wiggins, was killed. 


Even at that time, strikes were not uncommon 
in southern textile mills. Most workers labored 
55 to 60 hours, six days a week, and earned 
less than $10 a week in difficult environments. 
The machines that spun yarn, wove fabric, and 
provided materials for the clothing industry 
were loud and dangerous to work around. 
When workers inhaled small pieces of fabric 
that filled the air and stuck to their clothes, 
they could suffer breathing problems and lung 
damage. Whole families, including children, 
worked in the mills. This aspect changed by 
the 1930s. The “stretch-out” and heavier work 
demands led to mostly older teens and adults 
working. 


The stretch-out caused hard feelings between 
mill owners and workers. In the late 1800s 

and early 1900s, mill owners had begun trying 
something called “scientific management.” The 
idea got its start in the late 1890s with an engi- 
neer named Frederick Winslow Taylor, and later, 
the husband and wife team of Frank B. and 
Lilian M. Gilbreth. Taylor claimed that he had 
figured out how companies could save huge 
sums of money by carefully observing workers 
and revising the way they did their jobs. He said 
his methods would lead to the same number of 
workers doing more work in less time. 


The theory behind Taylor’s claim was that 
making workers more efficient would lead 
to shorter workdays and higher wages for 
employees, as well as higher profits for their 


34 THJH, Spring 2010 *B. J. Davis is the chief of the Education Section at the North Carolina Museum of History. 
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Six Mills 
In County 
AreClosed 


\Violence Flares As ‘Fly- 
ing Squadrons’ Force 
Shutdowns 


GOVERNOR ACTS 


Violence was reported Tuesday 
and Wednesday as the adherents of 
the United Texvile Workers of 
America pushed their plans to ex-| 
tend the general strike into every 
southern cotton mill, The strike 
effects the cotton, silk and wool 
industries. | 
| It was reported that over 200,-, 
000 were already idle as the strike 
continued to spread. i 

Six cotton mills in Saksbury, em-} 
ploying about 1,500, are closed. 
.|Two were closed directly as 2 result 
‘lof workers on strike and the other 
.|four by a shutdown. | 
| Those closed by the strikers were! 
\|Cannon mills No. 7 and Klemac.} 

posted a notice! 
end of last week,! 


bury ; was ing 2! 
‘|holiday, posted a notice it would 
be closed indefinitely. 

The China Grove cotton mills of | 
China Grove also closed, workers! 
:|going out Monday. 
‘| Mills at Landis, Rockwell and 
Yadkin continued to operate with- 
jout interruption, 

Carolinas leaders, their battle to 
close every mill half won, showed 
the way as automobile caravans of 
Istrikers roared through the coun- 
tryside, shutting down mill after 
mill through persuasion or weight 


QUIET PREVAILS IN 
TEXTILE SITUATION | 
TROOPS STILL HERE 


Peaceful Citizens Stick to Jobs 
Despite Threatening Condi- 
tions Elsewhere. 

“a I erat aa ~ 
All was quiet on Marion’s textile 
front last night. Local cotton mills 

have continued operations without a 

hitch throughout the week, and oper- 

atives. in the three manufacturing 
plants carrying on without the slight- 

est disturbance.’ 5 
On account of the tense situation 

brought about by rumors of interfer- 

ence by strikers from other mill! 

towns, troops were ordered here by 

Governor Ehringhaus Wednesday 

night, September 6. Three compani- 

es, from Waynesville, Asheville, and 

North Wilkesboro, arrived early on 

Thursday morning. They were placed 

about the mills, as a protection to 

workers in case trouble developed.as 
was the case in many other towns in 
the Carolinas. The same day, howev- 


received orders to move, Last night 

the North Wiikesboro company was 

still here, although absolute quiet 

has prevailed in the community 
at the last seven days. 


larly, all workers remaining at their 
posts and that no trouble of any kind 
ip anticipated, unleas it comes from 
parties leaving other towns for Mar- 


was not looked for, by mill people or 
peace officers, it was said last night, 


R 200,000 JOIN TEXTILE ST 


Newspapers reported on the strike activi- 
ties, including “flying squadrons” of strike 
organizers and the governor’s sending in 
National Guard troops to guard mills. 
(Above and left) From the front page of The 
Carolina Watchman of Salisbury, September 
7, 1934. (Below left) From the front page of 
the Marion Progress, Marion, September 13, 
1934. Images courtesy of the State Archives, 
North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


employers. In reality, sci- 
entific management gave 
mill owners more ways to 
reduce expenses by cut- 
ting jobs and having fewer 
employees do more work. 
Mill owners replaced 
people with newer and 
more advanced machines, 
requiring remaining work- 
ers to cover or operate 
more machinery. Wages 
did not go up, and hours 
did not go down. The mill 
workers called this new 
management technique the 
“stretch-out” since they felt 
it stretched them to their 
limits. They did not like 
“outsiders” coming to the 
mills, timing their every 
move (including breaks) 
with stopwatches. They felt 
that they were being treated 
like machines themselves. 


When President Roosevelt 
took office in 1933, the 
country was struggling 
with the Great Depression. 
Textile workers across the 
United States hoped for an 
administration that would 
help put people back to 
work and protect their jobs 
from further cuts. They also 
hoped that the new govern- 
ment would help workers 
organize into groups, or 
unions. Unions could nego- 
tiate with mill owners as a 
group to resolve complaints 


and issues like the dreaded stretch-out. 
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PRICE 4 CENTS On June 16, 
1933, Roosevelt 
signed the 
National 
Industrial 
Recovery Act 
(NIRA) into law. The law was designed to help 
American companies be more competitive, 

to provide new jobs, and to protect existing 
jobs. The NIRA guaranteed the right to join 
unions and engage in collective bargaining. It 
also required companies to set limits on hours 
worked each day (eight) and determine the 
lowest starting wage paid per week (around 
$12 in textile mills). Although workers, 
employers, and unions praised the new law at 
first, it soon became clear that it benefited mill 
owners in several ways. Workers and union 
representatives quickly became frustrated 
with layers of time-consuming and difficult 
paperwork and procedures required under the 
new law. 


Despite these difficulties, under the protection 
of the new law, union membership skyrocketed. 
Workers established local chapters of a union 
where they lived—holding meetings, electing 
officers, and discussing important issues. Many 
new locals sprang up across the South, in places 
like Charlotte and Gastonia. 


That spring, tensions between mill owners and 
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What Was That Word? 


Collective bargaining: negotiations between workers’ groups 
or unions with employers to resolve conflict or to determine 
issues such as wages, hours, rules, and working conditions 
Martial law: the temporary enforcement of rule of law and 
public safety by military authorities on a civilian population 
Mill village: a collection of homes, stores, and other buildings 
provided by many mill owners during the 1800s and early 
1900s that supplied housing and various services to mill work- 
ers 

Picket line: a line, grouping, or procession of people at a 
work site staging a protest 

Scientific management: the theory of using scientific meth- 
ods of observation and calculations to analyze how a par- 
ticular task is done, with the goal of making the task faster 
and increasing the capacity or amount of work done 
Stretch-out: a name for the management practice of reducing 
positions while requiring remaining workers to take on more 
work or responsibilities without any increase in pay 

Union: an organization that represents a certain group (or 
groups) of workers that is responsible for monitoring working 
conditions and negotiating with the employer to improve con- 
ditions and benefits provided to employees 

Walkout: a group's refusal to work as a sign of protest; a 
labor strike 
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Textile workers in the 1930s often faced loud, difficult conditions. 
This woman is “drawing in” in preparation for the weaving pro- 
cess, one of the most highly skilled operations in her mill, with 
an average salary of $18 to $20 per week. Image courtesy of the 
State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


workers ran 
high. Many 
owners threat- 
ened workers 
who joined 
unions and 
fired union 
representatives 
and organiz- 
ers. (Even 
before 1934, 
workers who 
joined unions 
or participated 
in strikes some- 
times got fired 
and forced out 
of their mill 
village homes.) 
Wages remained low, the stretch-out was still com- 
mon, and some mills refused to negotiate with or 
recognize any union representation. In July 1934 
frustrated workers in Alabama became unwilling to 
wait for the national United Textile Workers (UTW) 
union to call a strike. They staged a walkout. Fran- 
cis Gorman, the UTW’s vice president, soon called 
for a nationwide strike to start on September 1. 


On Monday, September 3, textile workers in Gasto- 
nia held the city’s first Labor Day Parade through 
the center of town. Newspapers reported that 
10,000 people participated. During the next week, 
thousands of union members traveled throughout 
the South in cars and trucks to organize workers 
and help close down mills. People called these fleets 
of union supporters “flying squadrons.” By week’s 
end, 300,000 to 500,000 textile workers from New 
England to the Deep South had gone on strike. Most 
strikers came from the cotton mills of North and 
South Carolina. All 104 mills in Gaston County had 
closed by September 7. 


On Saturday, September 8, the headline of the Gas- 
tonia Daily Gazette called out, “Union Leaders Dare 
Mill Owners to Start Monday.” However, mill own- 
ers—especially those in the South—had learned their 


lessons from prior strikes. Many hired private guards 
and got help from state and local law enforcement 
agencies, and even National Guard members. Many 
sheriffs quickly added large numbers of additional 
“deputies,” whose only qualification was carrying 

a gun. This protection of the mills made it possible 
for some workers to cross the strike’s picket lines 
and keep the mills open. It also increased the chance 
for violence. In Kannapolis, where the Cannon mills 
were located, 1,200 strikers confronted two military 
companies and an additional 99 sheriff’s “deputies” 
armed with shotguns. 


Although no one died in North Carolina, on Sep- 
tember 6, six picketers had been shot to death and 
more than twenty others wounded in Honea Path, 
South Carolina. Rhode Island and Georgia officials 
also reported deaths. Georgia governor Eugene Tal- 
madge grew so angry that he declared martial law, 
ordering 4,000 National Guardsmen to help main- 
tain order and prevent picketing. 


The growing violence forced President Roosevelt 
to get involved. He put together a small board, 


Hampshire), to try to end the strike by resolving 
differences between the union and the mills. On 
September 18, the Winant board released its recom- 
mendations. This report, although showing some 
sympathy for the strikers, made no recommenda- 

tions that would have raised wages, improved 

working conditions, or changed the stretch-out. It 
marked a clear victory for the mill owners. UTW 

leaders, unwilling to accept defeat, called the strike 

a success. They ordered union members back to 

work. Strikers in the North—where state laws pro- 
tecting workers were stronger, and unions were 

better organized and more powerful—did see some 
improvements. Workers in the South faced a bitter 

and unfriendly return. 


The strike of 1934 had offered southern textile 

workers the short-lived hope of organized bargain- 

ing with their employers and national recogni- 

tion for their struggles. Many workers felt that— | 
between the hollow promises they received from 
the federal government and the lack of support 
from the textile union—union membership was not 


Letter to Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus, September 5, 1934 


“Early this morning another mob of out of county strikers appeared at the 
Excel Mill in the Town of Lincolnton with the announced purpose of closing it 
down. The management, however, already had closed the mill and the mob 
headed toward Cabarrus County, according to my information, bent on joining 
other delegations en route for the purpose of closing down the Cannon Mills. 
[We need help to avoid destruction of property and violence.] | do not think 
the Lincoln County mills can be opened without the intervention of troops.” 


that important. Textile unions would never recover 
from such a devastating defeat. 


Today the textile industry that once held such 
importance in North Carolina is nearly gone. Many 
of the same struggles and issues that faced textile 
workers in the 1930s continue. Only now, the chal- 
lenges arise in textile mills in faraway places like 
China, Honduras, Cambodia, Laos, and Sri Lanka. 


—Letter from A. F. Reinhardt, sheriff of Lincoln County, in the Papers of Governor J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus, Box 103, State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History 
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Depression Voices: 


Jesse Atkins, Charlotte 


Atkins was three months old in 1928 when his 


mother watched him while his mother worked 


wood shop, 
mechanical 
drawing, and 
auto mechan- 


Lessons from Our Elders, collected by Robin Edgar* 


tracks, we would stop by Kress’s on the 
way to pick up a five-cent bag of popcorn. | 
carried the Charlotte News for about three 
weeks for 25 cents a week to get enough to 


father left. His mother took a job as a spinner at = ics. The girls go to the movies. Then | delivered people’s 
Charlotte’s Highland Park Mill, and they moved = had home groceries from Barrett’s grocery store across 
to a four-room mill house nearby. Jesse’s grand- $ economics. the street. You could charge your groceries, 


~ 


from 6 a.m. until 6 p.m. for about $7 a week. 


Jesse Atkins, at age 4, pictured 
with an older uncle. Image 
courtesy of Jesse Atkins. 


y mother was Irish, and her 
mother insisted that there 
was always a place for 
family to stay. Grandmother 
helped people in the neigh- 
borhood, too. They brought her cabbages 
for the community sauerkraut pot, a big 
wooden barrel with a board on the top and 

a rock to keep it down. She used to do wash 
for people in the wash pot in the back yard, 
boiling the clothes that she stirred with a 

big paddle. She also fed anybody who came 
by hungry. We had hobos come to the door 
from Bum Woods on the corner of Yadkin 
Avenue. Those hobos made some of the best 
stew you ever had in your life. Us kids were 
not supposed to go there, but we did. 


and a swimming pool. 


Scotch Irish and African American. 


| went to school at North Charlotte Primary 
from first to third grade. It was a four-room 
school set off of North Davidson Street 
behind Spencer Memorial United Methodist 
Church, which is long gone. There were three 
classrooms and an auditorium. Most mill 

kids went to Tech High, where the boys had 


go to each other’s houses. 


Dewitt Reid, Biddleville community 


here were no paved roads in the black communities, except Mill Road in the Bid- 

dleville section. Black families lived in the wards that were built around the city 

so they could walk to work. Even though the buses only cost seven cents, they 
did not come through the black community. Gas was about sixteen cents a gallon, and 
taxis only charged ten cents to go to town. Very few blacks were employed during the 
Depression. My dad worked for an invalid... Mom worked as a domestic... 


My family lived in a shotgun house, and we shared an outhouse with four other 
families. .. . Nobody ever went hungry because we could pick “creasy greens” (similar 
to watercress) by the creek banks and “poke salad” (poke weed) by the mine hill. 
Momma made fatback gravy out of salt pork and used fish heads to make stew. We 
walked to Merita Bakery on West Trade Street to get week-old bread and ate it, mold 
and all. When people were desperate for heat in the winter, they would walk along 

the railroad tracks looking for pieces of coal that fell off the cars. Boards that fell off an 
empty house were used for firewood. When the WPA came to clean up an area, people 
would take wood from their piles or rummage for wood in the garbage dump on the 
west side of town... 


| was the oldest, with one brother and one sister, and | worked before | was 10 years 
old to help out my family. My first job was delivering handbills door to door from 
stores like Sears, JC Penney’s, and Belk’s, and from food stores like Big Star, A&P, and 
Colonial. | made thirty five cents an hour. ... When | was 10 years old, I started to shine 
shoes on the street until they required a dollar a year for a license. After that, | just left 
my shoe shine kit by the corner at the fire station, and the firemen would use my stuff 
and leave me money. | built a wooden wagon with discarded wheels from the mills and 
went all over town looking for copper and aluminum to sell for five cents a pound at 
the Schwartz junkyard where the stadium is now. 


“Several years ago, Robin Edgar was commissioned to direct a project called Personal Legacies: Surviving 
the Great Depression, which resulted in an exhibit at the Charlotte Museum of History, a PBS documen- 
tary, and a book published in 2006. She interviewed about 100 people, ages 85 to 103, who had lived in the 
Charlotte area between 1929 and 1939, learning about their experiences and their advice for surviving tough 
times. These are excerpts from the book. Access www.robinedgar.com to learn more. 


After school, we 
went to East 
36th Street to 
the “park,” 
which was 
where the Red 

Shield Boys Club was run by the Salvation 

Army. It was a big building that had a gym 


The mill villages were segregated, so we 
went to our own schools, but when school 
was over no one knew the difference. We 
were just kids. The families were mostly 


It really wasn’t a bad life. | had a wonderful 
time. It was all | knew. We did not know we 
were poor because everybody else was in 
the same boat. Nobody had any more than 
anyone else in the mill village. In the summer 
time, kids in the neighborhood knew what 
everyone was having for lunch and we could 


For entertainment we went to movies. Walk- 
ing three miles to town along the railroad 


have it taken out of your check, or pay for it. 
Mother paid for everything she got. She did 
not believe in charging anything if she could 
get out of it. She bought coal through the 
mill in the winter time, and the mill took it 
out of her salary. 


She remarried, but my stepfather got fired 
for union participation so we moved a half 
block away from the mill village to 35th 
Street in 1939. We went from wooden floors 
to linoleum and thought we were really 
going up in the world. We also had a hot 
water heater that you fired up on Saturdays. 
The bathroom was on the back porch, and 
we had a heater that you could fill with a 
bucket of coal in it at night and it was still 
warm in the morning. We raised a lot of 
food. We had a garden and chickens. 


We survived because the mill village was a 
community of love. There was no getting by 
with anything. Teachers called your parents 
at work if you messed up. If you were at 
someone else’s house and did something, 
they would correct you and then tell your 
parents. You learned to be self sufficient, as 
best you could, and to have moral values. 


Katie Stewart Grier, 
Steele Creek community 


didn’t know | was poor because we lived on a farm, 

and we always had food. My dad was a smart old 

man. He raised most of the food for the family and 
saved money so he did not owe much to the farmer [we 
sharecropped for]. We had cows for milk and a churn for 
making butter. We also had chickens and two hogs to 
raise pigs to sell. All we had to buy in the store was salt, 
sugar, and soda for baking. One year, the boll weevils ate 
the cotton that we had planted, so we did not get any 
money, and we ate peas because that was all we had. 


Ann Mauldin Elliot, Charlotte 


eople would come to the back door for food. 

They drew a “Kind Lady” sign at our home with a 

silhouette of a cat to tell others who came to our 
back door that they would get food there. ... We were 
not rich in money, but we were rich in family. | was one 
of five children, and my family was very close. My moth- 
er’s sister lived with us for a year and we had to tighten 
our belts. | remember when Sloppy Joe sweaters, which 
came down to the knees, were in style and | asked my 
mother for one. | was so disappointed when she said, 
“Ann, you already have a sweater.” We used to love [eat- 
ing] mousse, but we cut down on luxuries, like cream, 
during the Depression. For a while, we had a Hudson and 
a Terraplane, but [we] had to go to one car. 
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